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The  HP  ProLiant  DL380  G5  server  comes  with  Systems  Insight 


Manager  (SIM)  software.  HP  SIM  has  shown  an  average 


reduction  in  server  downtime1  of  77%,  by  monitoring  your  system 


448  Tape  Drive  SAS  Bundle2 


Lease  for  as  low  as  $4l/mo3  for  48  months 
Smart  (PN:  AG739A) 

•  400GB  compressed  capacity  in  half-height  ■  ■ 
form  factor 


form  factor 

•  Ships  with  Data  Protector  Express  Software, 
One  Button  Disaster  Recovery,  a  1U 


Rackmount  Kit,  and  a  Host  Bus  Adapter 


■ 


HP  ProLiant  DL380  G5 

$2249  (Save  $958) 

lease  for  as  low  as  $56/mo*  for  48  months 
Check  hp.com  for  the  most  up-to-date  pricing 

Smart  (PN:  470064-511) 

•  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  Processor 
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•  Supports  small  form  factor,  high-performance 
SAS  or  low-cost  SATA  hard  drives 

1  Smart  Array  P400  controller 

1  Integrated  Lights-Out  (il02),  Systems  Insight 
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Get  More: 

Smart  24x7,  4  hour  response,  3  years 

(PN:  UE894E)  $689 

Smart  Add  2GB  additional  memory, 
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Get  the  full  story  in  the  IDC  white  paper  at  hp.com/go/sim7 
or  call  1-866-545-0297 


1 .  IOC  White  Paper  sponsored  by  HP,  Gaining  Business  Value  and  ROI  with  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager.  Doc  #206761 ,  May  2007.  2.  Prices  shown  are  HP  Direct  prices;  reseller  and  retail  prices  may  vary.  Prices  shown  are.  subject  \\% . 
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commercial  customers  in  the  U.S.  and  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  HPFS  documentation.  Prices  shown  are  based  on  a  lease  48  months  in  term  with  a  fair  market  value' purchase  option  at  the  end  of  the, term,, ' 
Rates  based  nr  an  nrininal  tiansantinn  size  hetween  Sri  tlflfl  and  J»S  fiDfl  Other  rates  annhi  fnr  other  terms  and  transaction  sizes  Financinn  available  on  transactions  creator  than  $349  thmunh  Aeril  30.  2008;  HPFS  reserves- the  ! 
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right  to  change  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  without  notice.  Intel,  the  Intel  Logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  dr  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. £■. 
£■  2008  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P.  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


and  alerting  you  of  potential  server  problems  before 
Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


m  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Don  Tennant 

Emasculating  Windows 


TF  YOU  Google  the  phrase  “Microsoft’s  worst  night¬ 
mare,”  the  range  of  hits  you  get  is  entertaining  for  its 
breadth.  Various  pundits  have  proclaimed  that  the  soft¬ 
ware  giant’s  very  worst  nightmare  is  everything  from 
Linux,  Google  and  Firefox  to  software  as  a  service,  Cisco’s  dig¬ 
ital  home  business  and  the  Sony  PlayStation. 


They  can’t  all  be  Micro¬ 
soft’s  worst  nightmare,  so 
which  one  earns  that  dis¬ 
tinction?  The  correct  an¬ 
swer  is  none  of  the  above. 

The  best  way  to  gain  in¬ 
sight  into  what  Microsoft 
truly  fears  is  to  research 
the  musings  of  Bill  Gates. 
I’ve  had  enough  encoun¬ 
ters  with  Gates  over  the 
years  to  have  recognized 
that  the  more  he  dismisses 
a  competitor,  the  more  he 
fears  it.  In  1999,  when  I 
asked  him  how  concerned 
he  was  about  Linux,  he 
blew  it  off  as  a  “darling  of 
the  press”  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  first  Windows 
NT  kernel. 

In  a  1995  interview, 
when  I  asked  Gates  for  his 
views  on  the  emergence  of 
Netscape,  he  derided  media 
interest  in  the  company  as 
an  “overreact ion”  because 
“an  Internet  browser  is  a 
trivial  piece  of  software.” 
Enlightening  as  that  com¬ 
ment  was,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else  Gates  said  in  that 
interview  that  revealed  his 
worst  nightmare. 

I  asked  Gates  what  trend 
or  development  had  oc¬ 


curred  in  the  technology 
sector  in  the  past  20  years 
that  really  caught  him 
by  surprise.  His  deadpan 
response:  “Kaleida  and 
Taligent  had  less  impact 
than  we  expected.” 

Gates  was  referring  to 
two  software  joint  ven¬ 
tures  formed  in  the  early 
’90s  by  Apple  and  IBM 
that  were  already  fading 
into  oblivion.  There  was 
something  different  in  his 
tone  —  a  biting  sarcasm 
—  that  reflected  a  degree 
of  scorn  that  he  seemed  to 
reserve  for  the  Apple/IBM 
combo.  And  it  was  telling. 

Microsoft’s  worst  night¬ 
mare  is  a  conjoined  Apple 
and  IBM.  No  other  single 
change  in  the  dynamics  of 
the  IT  industry  could  pos¬ 
sibly  do  as  much  to  emas¬ 
culate  Windows. 

Buzz  about  an  Apple/ 

B  Microsoft’s 
worst  nightmare  is 
a  conjoined  Apple 
and  IBM.  No  otner 
change  could  do  as 
much  to  emascu¬ 
late  Windows. 


IBM  merger  has  arisen  cy¬ 
clically  ever  since  the  1991 
formation  of  the  PowerPC 
microprocessor  partner¬ 
ship  of  IBM,  Apple  and 
Motorola.  It  was  especially 
loud  in  late  2004,  when 
IBM  sold  its  PC  business 
to  Lenovo,  seemingly  mak¬ 
ing  way  for  Apple  to  fill 
the  void.  Timothy  Prick- 
ett  Morgan  accurately 
wrote  at  the  time  in  The 
Linux  Beacon,  “IBM  has 
the  reach  to  make  Apple 
pervasive;  Apple  has  the 
means  to  make  IBM  cool.” 

It  really  doesn’t  matter 
how  cool  IBM  is.  But  the 
pervasiveness  of  Apple  is 
a  different  story,  because  a 
pervasive  Apple  would  be 
a  boon  to  corporate  IT. 

As  it  is,  IT  shops  that  are 
looking  at  Apple  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  Microsoft  are 
being  thwarted  by  Apple’s 
ditziness  in  the  enterprise. 
In  our  “Macintosh  Insur¬ 
rection”  cover  story  in  last 
week’s  print  edition  (an 
earlier  version  of  which  can 
be  found  online),  Robert  L. 
Mitchell  wrote  about  why 
the  insurrection  could  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  enterprise  —  and 
why  it  probably  won’t. 
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Mitchell  spoke  with  Dale 
Frantz,  CIO  at  Auto  Ware¬ 
housing  Co.,  who  since 
last  year  has  been  working 
to  migrate  his  core  IT  op¬ 
erations  from  Microsoft  to 
Apple.  “The  biggest  weak¬ 
ness  at  this  point,  I’d  say, 
is  the  lack  of  a  cohesive 
enterprise  strategy  on  the 
part  of  Apple,”  Frantz  said. 
Mitchell  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
one  at  Apple  to  even  talk 
about  its  enterprise  strat¬ 
egy.  (For  more  on  AWC’s 
migration  to  Macs,  turn  to 
page  30.) 

The  only  surefire  way 
for  all  of  that  to  change 
is  for  an  IT  powerhouse 
with  a  dominant  enter¬ 
prise  presence  to  acquire 
Apple.  I  wrote  in  my  blog 
last  week  about  how  close 
Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison 
came  to  partnering  with 
Steve  Jobs  to  buy  Apple  in 
the  late  ’90s,  and  how  that 
might  have  transformed 
Apple  into  more  of  an  en¬ 
terprise  player. 

It’s  unclear  how  close 
IBM  has  come  to  acquiring 
Apple  in  the  past,  or  how 
interested  it  might  be  now. 
What  is  clear  is  that  such 
a  move  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  lot  of  IT 
shops  that  hate  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  Microsoft.  And 
there’s  not  a  more  night¬ 
marish  scenario  hovering 
over  Redmond.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs. computerworld. 
com/tennant. 


■  LETTERS 


Affirming  the  IT  Labor  Disconnect 


Don  Tennant  wrote  that  “the  fact 
remains  that  the  competition  for 
IT  jobs  is  a  global  one,  that  quality 
is  king  and  that  you’re  entitled  to 
nothing.  The  disconnect  lies  in  the 
failure  of  too  many  IT  workers  to 
recognize  that”  [“Entitled  to  Noth¬ 
ing,”  Feb.  4]. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  repeatedly 
jeered  when  I  made  similar  remarks 
to  Indian  IT  audiences  —  that  they 
had  to  go  beyond  lowest  cost,  focus 
on  quality  and  value  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  move  beyond  a  labor 
arbitrage  situation.  The  example  I 
used  was  the  old  concept  of  “Made 
in  Japan”  as  something  cheap  and 
tawdry,  while  today  that  label  con¬ 
jures  up  images  of  high  quality  and 
innovative  products.  Some  firms 
heeded  that  advice;  others  have  not. 
Some  firms  have  adopted  our  work 
with  the  eSourcing  Capability  Mod¬ 
els  (see  http://itsqc.cmu.edu ),  while 
others  have  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  not 
just  about  cheap  labor  and  spine- 
tingling  new  technologies,  but 
about  delivering  value  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  continually  meeting 
organizational  needs  in  a  high- 
quality  manner.  That  means  getting 
the  basic  processes  in  place,  con¬ 
trolling  costs,  performing  to  plans, 


and  meeting  or  exceeding  expecta¬ 
tions  in  delivering  workable  solu¬ 
tions  time  after  time. 

■  Bill  Hefley,  associate  teaching 
professor,  IT  Services  Qualification 
Center,  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh,  hefley@cmu.edu 

So  here  is  another  IT  executive  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  finding  IT  labor  is  still 
one  of  his  hardest  tasks.  I  can  find 
IT  professionals,  but  they  want  to 
work  on  the  next  Google  applica¬ 
tion  or  the  next  Facebook-type  Web 
site.  I  am  trying  to  find  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  who  want  to  solve  busi¬ 
ness  problems  or  make  business 
improvements  using  software,  but  I 
am  finding  IT  professionals  who  are 
enamored  of  technologies  and  want 
to  find  reasons  for  using  those  tech¬ 
nologies  in  a  business.  I  currently 
have  five  openings  for  developers  to 
work  with  an  Oracle  database  sys¬ 
tem  and  write  applications  on  the 
most  appropriate  tool  to  solve  the 
business  problems.  Having  had  no 
luck  even  though  I  am  using  recruit¬ 
ing  firms,  I  am  looking  at  bringing 
talent  in  from  Latin  America;  India 
is  about  tapped  out. 

■  Fernando  Gonzalez,  CIO, 

Byer  California,  San  Francisco, 
fgonzale@byer.com 
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IBM  TOUTS  its  new  Sys¬ 
tem  zlO  mainframe  as  a 
“commercial  supercom¬ 
puter”  and  “the  world’s 
most  powerful  enterprise 
computer,”  among  other  su¬ 
perlatives.  And  the  company 
hopes  the  machine  can  gain 
some  geek  street  cred  with 
features  such  as  a  quad-core 
processor  that  runs  at  a 
clock  speed  2.6  times  faster 
than  the  chips  in  IBM’s 
three-year-old  z9  model  can 
manage. 

The  zlO,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  week  at  a  press 
conference  in  New  York, 
is  imperial  in  stature,  with 
a  height  of  80  inches  and  a 
maximum  weight  of  more 
than  5,000  pounds. 

The  system  certainly  has 
its  ooh-and-ahh  elements, 
including  its  4.4-GHz  proc¬ 
essor.  The  new  mainframe 
also  supports  up  to  1.5TB 
of  available  memory  per 
system  and  InfiniBand  data 
rates  of  up  to  6GB/sec., 
more  than  two  times  faster 
than  the  rate  on  the  z9. 

IBM  said  that  the  zlO  is 
designed  to  run  up  to  50% 
faster  than  the  z9  overall 
and  that  it  can  deliver  as 
much  as  double  the  perfor- 


IBM  says  the  System  zlO  can 
help  IT  managers  avoid  the  need 
to  add  more  data  center  space. 

mance  on  CPU-intensive 
applications. 

Upfront  cost  continues  to 
be  a  potential  issue  for  the 
mainframe  line.  IBM  didn’t 
disclose  specific  pricing  but 
said  that  the  zlO  starts  at 
less  than  $1  million  and  can 
cost  in  the  multiple  millions 
for  a  fully  loaded  system 
with  64  physical  processors. 

However,  IBM  claimed 
that  the  zlO  can  handle  the 
same  processing  workload 
as  nearly  1,500  x86  servers. 

The  company  pointed  to 
the  new  system’s  ability  to 
help  IT  managers  solve  the 
problem  of  server  sprawl 
—  and  the  resulting  strain 


HARDWARE 

IBM  Calls  New  Mainframe 
‘Most  Powerful’  Business 
System  Yet 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  The  O’Reilly  Emerging  Technology  Conference 
starts  in  San  Diego,  along  with  a  companion  event  focused 
on  the  business  and  technology  aspects  of  social  networks. 

MONDAY:  Microsoft  begins  a  conference  on  its  SharePoint 
collaboration  software  in  Seattle.  On  Wednesday,  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  Mix08  Web  developer  conference  starts  in  Las  Vegas. 

TUESDAY:  CeBIT  2008,  the  world’s  largest  IT  trade  show, 
opens  in  Hannover,  Germany.  It  runs  through  next  Sunday. 


on  data  center  power  and 
cooling  systems  —  as  an 
economic  justification  for 
continued  investments  in 
mainframes  by  users. 

Many  companies  “are 
about  to  hit  a  wall,”  said 
Rod  Adkins,  senior  vice 
president  of  development 
and  manufacturing  in  IBM’s 
systems  and  technology 
group.  He  added  that  the  zlO 
can  enable  users  to  “inno¬ 
vate  within  an  existing  data 
center  envelope”  instead  of 
expanding  their  IT  facilities. 

That  already  was  the  case 
at  Nationwide  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  which  uses  a  z9 
system,  said  Buzz  Woeck- 
ener,  an  IT  manager  in  the 
insurer’s  shared-services 
unit.  Nationwide  runs  484 
virtualized  servers  on  its  z9. 
As  a  result,  Woeckener  said, 
it  will  be  able  to  delay  until 
2010  a  planned  data  center 
expansion  that  was  initially 
expected  in  2006  or  2007. 

“It  significantly  pushed 
out  that  major  investment,” 
Woeckener  said.  He  added 
that  the  insurance  firm 
hasn’t  decided  yet  whether 
it  will  upgrade  to  a  zlO. 

Richard  Partridge,  an 
analyst  at  consulting  firm 
Ideas  International,  said  the 
performance  jump  offered 
by  the  zlO  should  be  enough 
to  “slow  down  anybody  who 
was  thinking  of  abandoning 
the  mainframe  because  they 
thought  it  was  too  sluggish.” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 


HEALTH  CARE 

Subsidy 
Cuts  Hurt, 
Say  CIOs 

PROPOSED  CUTS  in  health 
care  subsidies  are  weighing 
heavily  on  IT  executives  who 
are  scrambling  to  beef  up 
hospital  security  and  elec¬ 
tronic  medical  records  sys¬ 
tems  that  could  help  reduce 
medical  errors. 

About  43%  of  307  health 
care  industry  IT  managers 
surveyed  between  Nov.  20 


■  About  75%  of  survey 
respondents  said  they 
expect  their  IT  budgets 
to  increase  this  year. 
And  68%  predicted 
that  the  number  of  full¬ 
time  IT  workers  will 
increase  as  well. 


and  Jan.  20  by  the  Health¬ 
care  Information  and  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Society 
(HIMSS)  listed  managed- 
care  fee  reductions  and 
Medicare  cutbacks  as  the 
biggest  of  five  issues  that 
will  harm  health  care  in  the 
next  two  years. 

“Health  care  costs  are  eat¬ 
ing  us  alive  in  this  country, 
and  the  situation  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better,” 
said  John  Wade,  CIO  at  Saint 
Luke’s  Health  System  Inc. 
and  chairman  of  the  HIMSS. 

The  survey  results  were 
released  last  week. 

-  MATT  HAMBLEN 
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weight  (2.5"  SATA-II  SSD)  73g 

endurance  (MTBF)  >  2  million  hours 
shock  resistance  1 500G  /  0.5ms 

read  speed  1 00MB  /  s 

write  speed  80MB  /  s 

active  power  consumption  1 W 

operating  temperature  -25C  -  85C 


solid  state  reliability 


Introducing  the  new  Samsung  Flash  Solid  State  Drive  (SSD). 

No  moving  parts,  except  some  hardworking  electrons.  A  Mean  Time 
Between  Failures  (MTBF)  almost  three  times  longer  than  a  hard  drive. 
Exceptional  shock  resistance.  And  power  use  that  extends  battery 
life  up  to  20%.  With  a  Samsung  SSD  inside  your  notebook,  your 
data  is  always  there  when  you  need  it. 


www.samsungss 


V 

Tm*  B«r»«an  Fa*ms 
O  2008  Samsung  *J  ngna  naarv«a 


Samsung  Solid  State  Drive 

all-Flash  drives  available 
in  notebooks  and  consumer  electronics 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


SECURITY 

Security  Firm  Discovers 
Database  With  Stolen 
FTP  Server  Credentials 


Short 

Takes 


An  illegal  database 
discovered  by  IT  se¬ 
curity  vendor  Finjan 
Inc.  provides  yet  another 
example  of  how  easy  it’s 
becoming  for  almost  any¬ 
one  to  get  their 
hands  on  in¬ 
formation  that 
enables  them 
to  break  into 
or  infect  sys¬ 
tems  support¬ 
ing  corporate 
Web  sites. 

Finjan  an¬ 
nounced  last 
Wednesday 
that  the  data-  o 
base  contains  - 
more  than  8,700  FTP  serv¬ 
er  credentials  belonging 
to  companies  worldwide, 
including  about  2,500  busi¬ 
nesses  in  North  America. 

Yuval  Ben-Itzhak,  Fin- 
jan’s  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer,  said  that  the  database 
was  being  hosted  on  a  serv¬ 
er  in  Hong  Kong,  although 
all  of  its  contents  were  in 
Russian.  The  stolen  cre¬ 


dentials  listed  usernames, 
passwords  and  the  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  of  FTP  servers,  he 
said,  adding  that  all  of  the 
information  was  openly 
available  for  purchase. 

With  the 
FTP  creden¬ 
tials,  mali¬ 
cious  attackers 
would  be  able 
to  break  into 
servers  or  up¬ 
load  malware 
to  them,  Ben- 
Itzhak  said. 

He  added 
that  attackers 
could  buy  cre¬ 
dentials  based 
on  the  countries  in  which 
the  FTP  servers  are  located 
or  the  Google  rankings  of 
the  Web  sites  they  support. 

But  Finjan  said  on  Friday 
that  the  server  hosting  the 
database  was  no  longer 
connected  to  the  Internet. 
The  firm  had  notified  the 
ISP  that  was  supporting  the 
server  about  the  database. 

Finjan  found  the  data¬ 


base  while  checking  Web 
traffic  with  its  code  inspec¬ 
tion  tools.  Ben-Itzhak  said 
all  of  the  stolen  FTP  cre¬ 
dentials  seem  to  have  been 
harvested  using  Trojan 
horses  and  other  malware. 

A  newly  updated  version 
of  a  hacking  tool  kit  called 
NeoSploit  was  also  being 
offered  for  sale.  NeoSploit 
enables  cybercrooks  to 
automatically  inject  iFrame 
tags  into  Web  pages  on 
compromised  servers.  The 
tags  can  then  be  used  to 
surreptitiously  pull  in  mali¬ 
cious  code  from  other  Web 
sites,  Ben-Itzhak  said. 

Matt  Kesner,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  law  firm 
Fenwick  &  West  LLP,  said 
that  FTP  isn’t  a  particularly 
secure  protocol  to  begin 
with.  That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Fenwick  &  West 
doesn’t  use  it,  he  noted. 

Despite  FTP’s  ease  of 
use,  Kesner  suggested 
that  other  companies  also 
shouldn’t  allow  FTP  servers 
on  their  networks.  “That’s 
easier  said  than  done,”  he 
acknowledged.  “Business 
pressures  require  all  of  us 
to  make  security  compro¬ 
mises.  We  just  don’t  think 
allowing  FTP  is  a  very 
good  compromise.” 

—  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


U.S.  and  Canadian  law 
enforcement  authorities 
have  seized  more  than 
S78  million  worth  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 
networking  equipment  in 
an  ongoing  investigation 
into  imports  from  China, 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  said. 

Ross  Philo,  formerly 
Cisco’s  director  of  global 
energy  solutions,  has 
been  named  executive  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  He 
was  previously  CIO  at  Hal¬ 
liburton  Energy  Services. 

Oracle  Corp.’s  proposed 
$8.5  billion  acquisition 
of  BEA  Systems  Inc.  has 

been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  deal  still 
needs  European  Commis¬ 
sion  approval. 

VMware  Inc.  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  critical 
flaw  in  its  virtualization 
software  for  Windows 
lets  attackers  escape  the 
“guest”  operating  system 
and  modify  or  add  files 
to  the  underlying  “host” 
software.  The  bug  is  in  the 
shared-folder  feature  of 
the  client  software. 


STORAGE 


EMC  Confirms  Hefty 
MozyPro  Price  Hike 


EMC  CORP.  last  week  disclosed 
that  the  price  of  its  hosted  Mozy¬ 
Pro  backup  and  recovery  service 
for  two  servers  was  to  increase 
substantially  on  March  1.  EMC 
officials  said  all  MozyPro  users 
were  informed  over  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  changing  from  a  single 
licensing  model  to  separate 
schemes  for  desktop  and  server 


systems. 

“If  you  were  a  Mozy  customer 
for  a  while,  you  may  see  this  as 
the  other  shoe  dropping,”  said 
Doug  Chandler,  an  analyst  at 
IDC.  “Such  users  may  be  saying, 
‘We  were  afraid  of  this,  and  now 
it’s  happening.’  Some  custom¬ 
ers  [may  now]  look  for  another 
service.” 

But,  Chandler  added,  “from 


EMC’s  side,  I 
can’t  say  I’m 
surprised.  Serv¬ 
ers  and  PCs 
are  different 
animals.  A  single  license  across 
all  systems  is  not  practical.” 

EMC  said  that  the  existing 
contracts  of  MozyPro  licensees 
will  be  honored  and  that  those 
users  have  30  days  to  buy  ad¬ 
ditional  storage  capacity  under 
the  former  list  prices. 

EMC  gained  the  MozyPro 
storage  services  last  year  with 


its  purchase  of  Berkeley  Data 
Systems  Inc.  and  has  already 
started  adding  its  own  technol¬ 
ogy  to  some  of  the  products. 

“These  services  are  going  to 
take  a  real  amount  of  investment 
to  [provide]  the  availability  and 
service  levels  that  businesses 
need,”  Chandler  said. 

Monthly  fees  increased  from 
$8.95  to  $24.45  for  a  single  Mozy¬ 
Pro  server  license  and  10GB  of 
storage  and  from  $329  to  $1,014 
for  20  servers  and  500GB. 

-  Bh.AN  FONSECA 
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How  efficient 
is  your 

enterprise  system? 


See  exactly  where  you  stand!  Go  online 
today  and  find  out  what  your  FREE 
Efficiency  Quotient'  rating  is.  . . 


Choose  and  receive  any  of  these 
]  APC  White  Papers  within  the 
lext  90  days  for  FREE! 
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Introducing  the  revolutionary  enterprise  architecture 
that  finally  pays  you  back. 

Legacy  systems  work  fine  for  brute-force  cooling  the  entire  room,  but  skyrocketing 
energy  costs  make  them  fiscally  irresponsible  and  their  fundamentally  oversized 
design  makes  them  incapable  of  meeting  today's  high-density  challenges. 

Even  worse,  power  and  cooling  waste  may  actually  prevent  you  from  purchasing 
much-needed  new  IT  equipment.  Simple  problem,  simple  solution.  Cut  your  power 
and  cooling  costs  and  use  the  savings  to  buy  the  IT  equipment  you  need. 

Gartner  Research  predicts  that  by  2008,  50%  of  today's  data  centers  will  have 
insufficient  power  and  cooling  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  high-density 
equipment.  Power  and/or  cooling  issues  are  now  the  single  largest  problem 
facing  data  center  managers. 

There’s  only  so  much  power  and  money  to  go  around 

Your  service  panel  limits  the  amount  of  power  available.  Your  budget  limits  the 
amount  of  money.  You  have  to  stretch  every  bit  of  both  as  far  as  you  can. 

What  you  need  is  the  APC  Efficient  Enterprise™ 

The  APC  solution  offers  modular  scalability  so  that  you  pay  only  for  what  you 
use;  capacity  management  so  that  you  know  where  to  put  your  next  server;  and 
dedicated  in-row  and  heat-containment  systems  that  improve  cooling  and  thermal 
predictability.  An  Efficient  Enterprise  earns  you  money  through  the  pre-planned 
elimination  of  waste.  For  example,  simply  by  switching  from  room  to  row-oriented 
cooling,  you  will  save,  on  average,  31  %  of  your  electrical  costs. 


The  Efficient  Enterprise'"  makes  cooling  predictable  and  reduces 
operational  expenses  by... 

(7)  Employing  close-coupled  cooling.  Our  innovative 
Inflow1 “  architecture  allows  more  efficient,  targeted 
cooling  by  shortening  the  distance  between  heat  generation 
and  heat  removal. 

(?)  Containing  the  heat.  Our  Hot  Aisle  Containment  System 
reduces  hot  spots  by  preventing  hot  exhaust  air  from  mixing 
with  cool  air  in  the  room. 

(?)  Managing  capacity.  Intelligent,  integrated  capacity 
management  software  gives  you  real-time  data  on  your 
power  and  cooling  demands. 

(i)  Utilizing  right-sized  components.  Flight-sized  "pay  as 
you  grow"  components  mean  no  more  wasting  power  with 
oversized  legacy  systems. 


Our  system  reimburses  you 

Whether  you're  building  a  new  data  center  or  analyzing  the  efficiency  of  existing 
systems,  your  first  step  is  knowing  where  you  stand.  Take  the  online  Enterprise 
Efficiency  Audit  to  see  how  you  can  reap  the  benefits  of  a  smart,  integrated, 
efficient  system:  more  power,  more  control,  more  profits.  by  Schneider  Electric 

Download  Free  White  Paper: 

"Implementing  Energy  Efficient  Data  Centers" 

Visit  www.apc.com/promo  Key  Code  a604w  •  Call  888.289.APCC  x9374  •  Fax  401.788.2797 
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The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away. 


The  server  room  can  be 
a  cold  and  lonely  place. 

We  can  definitely  help 
with  the  lonely  part. 

As  you  sit  there  among  the  humming  and  buzzing  of  servers,  the  miles  of 
cables  and  the  flashing  of  tiny  little  lights,  know  this  -  you  are  not  alone.  At 
CDW,  we  provide  you  with  a  personal  account  manager  who  knows  your 
business  and  the  IT  challenges  you  face.  We  make  sure  your  most  difficult 
questions  get  answered  by  highly  trained  technology  specialists  who, 
quite  frankly,  are  ridiculously  smart.  And  we  offer  a  full  range  of  custom 
configuration  services  that  can  save  you  valuable  time  and  money.  With  all 
this,  plus  an  unfathomable  number  of  products  from  the  top  names  in  the 
industry,  you  should  feel  quite  comfortable  knowing  CDW  has  everything  you 
need,  when  you  need  it.  And  as  always,  we're  only  a  phone  call  away. 


CDW.com  800.399.4CDW 
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Real-World  Hospital  Makes 
Virtual  Debut  in  Second  Life 


P  ALOMAR  Pomerado 
Health  last  week 
opened  a  brand- 
new,  state-of-the-art 
hospital  —  in  Second  Life. 

The  opening  of  the  virtual 
hospital  follows  the  Decem¬ 
ber  2007  ground-breaking 
for  the  health  care  provider’s 
real-world  $773  million,  600- 
bed  Palomar  Medical  Center 
West  in  Escondido,  Calif. 

With  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  that  hospital 
still  three  years  away,  PPH 
created  the  facility  and 
all  of  its  technology  in  the 
Second  Life  virtual  world  to 
show  its  900,000  clients  in 
Southern  California  what  is 
to  come. 

“You  can  show  people 
pictures  and  talk  about  it, 
but  this  virtual  world  tech¬ 
nology  enables  people  [to] 
experience  the  environment 
on  their  own,”  said  Orlando 
Portale,  PPH’s  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  and  innovation  officer. 

A  virtual  RFID-enabled 
bracelet  will  guide  visitors 
through  floors  and  rooms, 
where  “they  can  play  with 
the  technology,”  he  added. 

The  Second  Life  hospital 
shows  off  operating  rooms 
equipped  with  robotics  tech¬ 
nology  and  functional  imag¬ 
ing  systems  that  support 
medical  procedures  such  as 
cardiovascular  surgery. 

The  virtual  facility  uses 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.’s  Tele- 


Presence  video  collabora- 

t 

tion  technology. 

Shore  Communications 
Inc.  analyst  John  Blossom 
expects  that  businesses  will 
increasingly  turn  to  virtual 
worlds  like  Linden  Research  J 
Inc.’s  Second  Life  to  get  user 
feedback  on  products.  “It’s 
a  cost-effective  method  — 

I 

much  better  than  just  herd- 
ing  people  into  a  room  for  a 
focus  group,”  he  noted. 

—  Sharon  Gaudin 


Global 

Dispatches 

Microsoft  Hit  With 
Another  Big  Fine 

BRUSSELS  -  The  European 
Commission  last  week  hit 
Microsoft  Corp.  with  a  fine  of 
€899  million  ($1.4  billion  U.S.) 
for  what  it  called  a  continued 
failure  to  honor  the  provisions 
of  a  2004  antitrust  ruling. 

EC  Competition  Commis¬ 
sioner  Neelie  Kroes  said 
Microsoft  was  fined  again  “for 
a  clear  disregard  of  its  legal 
obligations.”  She  called  the 
move  “a  reasonable  response 
to  unreasonable  actions.” 

Europe’s  top  competition 
authority  had  already  fined 
the  company  €777.5  million 
($1.2  billion)  -  €497  million 
($750  million)  in  the  2004 
ruling,  plus  an  additional 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES  By  John  Klossner 


Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

completed  its  $1  billion 
acquisition  of  open-source 
database  vendor  MySQL 
AB,  six  weeks  after  an¬ 
nouncing  the  deal. 

Market  research  firm 

Gartner  Inc.  reported 
that  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

bought  $15  billion  worth  of 


LAST  WEEK 

semiconductors  last  year, 
more  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany  worldwide. 

ONE  YEAR  AGO:  Oracle 
Corp.  said  it  planned  to  buy 
Hyperion  Solutions  Corp. 
for  $3.3  billion,  beginning  a 
wave  of  acquisitions  of  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  companies 
by  top  IT  vendors. 


€280.5  million  ($423  million) 
for  noncompliance. 

Microsoft  said  it  is  reviewing 
the  action  and  that  the  latest 
fines  “are  about  the  past  is¬ 
sues  that  have  been  resolved.” 
Paul  Meller  and  Peter  Sayer, 
IDG  News  Service 


of  Japan  in  Tokyo. 

Most  of  the  company's  cur¬ 
rent  business  in  China  is  with 
non-Chinese  companies  with 
operations  in  the  country. 
Martyn  Williams, 

IDG  News  Service 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 


Wipro  Plans  Big 
China  Expansion 

SHANGHAI  -  Wipro  Ltd.  plans 
to  increase  its  workforce  in 
China  to  2,000  over  two  years. 
Chief  Operating  Officer  A.L. 
Rao  said  last  week. 

The  Bangalore,  India-based 
company  currently  has  about 
200  workers  in  its  Shanghai- 
based  Chinese  operation. 

“We  would  like  to  see  China 
as  another  resource  for  talent 
and  to  set  up  development  cen¬ 
ters  there  and  maybe  go  after 
Chinese  clients,”  Rao  said  dur¬ 
ing  a  press  conference  at  the 
Foreign  Correspondents’  Club 


The  Australian  Department  of 
Defence  has  awarded  Unisys 
Corp.’s  Australian  subsidiary 
a  contract  worth  $240  mil¬ 
lion  Australian  ($225  million 
U.S.)  to  support  servers, 
security  systems  and  more 
than  100,000  desktop  systems 
spread  across  460  locations 
around  the  country. 

Sandra  Rossi, 
Computerworld 
Australia 
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■  DEVELOPMENT 


icrosoft  Tries  to 
teer  a  More  Aaile 


welopment  Course 


changed  some  of  its  internal 
software  development 
processes  in  an  effort  to 


become  less  rigid  and  more 
responsive  to  user  feedback. 
But  is  it  working?  By  Eric  Lai 


would  also  top  most  tallies 
of  crimes  committed  against 
good  coding  practices. 

Microsoft  rarely  catches 
a  break  from  its  critics, 
whether  it’s  for  shipping 
software  too  late  or  too 
early,  releasing  products 
that  are  too  insecure  or  too 
locked-down,  making  too 
few  changes  or  too  many,  or 
writing  code  that  is  bloated 
and  overly  complicated  or 
excessively  dumbed-down. 


Obviously,  it’s  not  that 
Microsoft  lacks  for  talent 
among  its  31,000  develop¬ 
ers.  But  the  sheer  size  of  the 
company’s  programming 
workforce  and  the  number, 
heft  and  widespread  popu¬ 
larity  of  its  products  com¬ 
bine  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  may  not  always  be 
conducive  to  efficient  coding. 

If  you  believe  executives 
within  Microsoft’s  server 
and  tools  division,  though, 
the  software  vendor  has  be¬ 
come  a  much  more  agile  and 
responsive  developer  over 
the  past  few  years. 


Within  that  unit  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Microsoft  has  em¬ 
braced  new  tactics  to  try  to 
help  its  programmers  get 
products  to  market  faster 
while  writing  better  code 
and  incorporating  changes 
suggested  by  early  users. 

That  includes  steps  such 
as  gathering  feedback  from 
users  before  writing  any 
code  and  creating  indepen¬ 
dent  “feature  crews”  that 
can  quickly  build  specific 
features.  Microsoft  has  also 
replaced  or  augmented  the 
conventional  model  of  alpha 
and  beta  releases  with  its 
Community  Technology  Pre¬ 
view  (CTP)  program,  which 
uses  a  “release  early,  release 
often”  approach  to  testing 
software. 

“We  just  realized  that 
we’re  building  products  for 
customers,  not  just  for  tech¬ 
nology’s  sake,”  said  Soma 
Somasegar,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  development  tools.  “So 
the  sooner  we  could  engage 
with  our  customers,  the  bet¬ 
ter  we  could  make  it  from  an 
architecture,  feature,  quality 
and  scalability  perspective.” 

The  transformation, 
which  began  four  years  ago, 
culminated  last  Wednesday 
when  Microsoft  formally 
launched  the  2008  versions 
of  Windows  Server,  SQL 
Server  and  Visual  Studio 
—  each  of  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  using  some  or  all  of 
the  new  approaches. 

Skeptics  still  abound. 

For  one  thing,  they  point 
out  that  despite  Microsoft’s 


newfound  commitment  to 
user  feedback  and  develop¬ 
ment  flexibility,  the  compa¬ 
ny  didn’t  manage  to  actually 
release  the  three  new  prod¬ 
ucts  simultaneously. 

Visual  Studio  2008  has 
been  available  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  Windows  Server 
2008  was  released  to  manu¬ 
facturing  (RTM)  last  month. 
Meanwhile,  the  RTM  on 
SQL  Server  2008  has  been 
delayed  until  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  one  quarter  later  than 
planned  —  although  Micro¬ 
soft  did  issue  what  it  called 
a  “feature-complete”  CTP 
release  on  Feb.  20. 

“Aligning  the  launch 
date  was  a  PR  exercise,” 
said  Greg  DeMichillie,  an 
analyst  at  Directions  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  in  Kirkland,  Wash. 
DeMichillie,  who  worked 
as  a  developer  at  Microsoft 
for  10  years,  is  also  uncon¬ 
vinced  that  the  company  is 
now  a  paragon  of  agile  and 
flexible  development. 

“Clearly,  CTPs  and  the 
other  changes  deliver  a 
benefit,”  he  said.  “Users  get 
earlier  glimpses  of  products, 
and  Microsoft  gets  feedback 
earlier.  But  the  jury  is  still 
out  on  whether  Microsoft  is 
going  to  ship  software  more 
quickly  and  reliably  as  a 
result.” 

John  Andrews,  CEO  of 
Evans  Data  Corp.,  a  develop¬ 
ment  tools  market  research 
firm,  said  via  e-mail  that  the 
complexity  and  size  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  code  base  prevents 
the  company  from  truly 
adopting  agile  development 
concepts.  “Now  it’s  a  matter 
of  making  itself  semi-agile 
wherever  possible,”  Evans 
wrote. 

But  Microsoft  officials 
argue  that  being  agile  has 
less  to  do  with  shaving 
some  time  off  of  a  shipment 
schedule  than  it  does  with 
being  able  to  deliver  higher- 
Continued  on  page  16 
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Continued  from  page  14 
quality  software  in  the  first 
release  of  a  product. 

To  try  to  meet  that  goal, 
the  SQL  Server  and  Visual 
Studio  development  teams 
have  switched  over  com¬ 
pletely  to  CTPs,  which  are 
interim  builds  that  let  Mi¬ 
crosoft  get  feedback  from 
users  more  quickly  than  it 
can  with  full-fledged  beta  re¬ 
leases.  For  instance,  the  CTP 
release  of  SQL  Server  2008 
that  became  available  last 
month  was  the  sixth  issued 
for  the  new  database  thus  far. 

Another  key  element  of 
Microsoft’s  development 
process  is  its  Technology 
Adoption  Programs  (TAP), 
which  let  corporate  users 
get  extensive  hand-holding 
from  the  software  vendor 
as  they  test  and  then  go  live 
with  beta  or  CTP  releases  in 
production  environments. 
Microsoft  gathers  both  in¬ 
formal  feedback  and  more 
quantitative  survey-type 
data  from  TAP  participants, 
said  Rich  Kaplan,  a  vice 
president  in  its  customer 
service  and  support  unit. 

Some  users  who  have 
worked  with  the  prerelease 
versions  of  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  said  that  they  have 
noticed  an  increase  in  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  Microsoft. 

“Almost  everything  that 
we  asked  for  while  testing 
SQL  Server  2008  is  now  in 
the  final  product,”  said  Umit 
Nazlica,  database  systems 
manager  at  Garanti  Bank,  a 
banking  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  in  Istanbul,  Tur¬ 
key,  that  is  taking  part  in  the 
TAP  for  the  new  database. 

For  instance,  IT  staffers  at 
Garanti  requested  stronger 
resource  management  and 
governance  capabilities,  as 
well  as  data-compression 
and  -encryption  improve¬ 
ments,  Nazlica  said. 

The  bank,  which  runs 


140  instances  of  Microsoft’s 
database  with  a  total  of  11TB 
of  data,  also  participated 
in  the  TAP  for  the  current 
SQL  Server  2005  release. 
The  testing  process  has 
been  much  better  this  time 
around,  according  to  Nazli¬ 
ca.  “We  had  a  lot  more  time 
to  evaluate  the  product,”  he 
said.  “And  we  were  more 
experienced  about  how 
to  work  directly  with  the 
people  at  Microsoft.” 

Microsoft’s  developers 
“are  listening  and  really 
take  into  account  what  is 
said,”  said  Michael  Ruminer, 
a  Boston-based  software 
development  consultant  at 
Magenic  Technologies  Inc. 
“They  don’t  take  on  hubris 
in  the  product  development 
area  that  they  know  best.” 

Ruminer,  who  has  also 
been  designated  a  Microsoft 
Most  Valuable  Professional, 
said  that  when  he  talks  to 
developers  at  the  company, 
he  gets  the  sense  that  their 
managers  are  working  to 
remove  needless  process 
requirements  and  other 
obstacles.  And  he  said  that 
Microsoft  made  significant 
improvements  to  the  Visual 
Studio  testing  suite  after  out¬ 
side  developers  complained 
about  it  —  a  step  that  he  sees 
as  evidence  of  its  increased 
responsiveness. 

He  did  add,  though,  that 
there  is  “a  lot  of  discussion 
about  whether  Microsoft  is 


actually  pushing  out  CTPs 
too  quickly.”  That  leaves 
some  users  and  third-party 
developers  feeling  over¬ 
whelmed,  Ruminer  said.  But 
to  him,  the  upsides  outweigh 
the  potential  negatives.  “No 
one  is  forcing  you  to  install 
the  CTPs,”  he  noted. 

FORMER  PHILOSOPHY 

In  the  past,  Microsoft 
adhered  to  a  zero-defect 
development  philosophy, 
according  to  DeMichillie. 
Under  that  approach,  the 
company’s  development 
teams  had  to  fix  bugs  before 
writing  any  new  code,  on 
the  theory  that  doing  so 
would  cost  less  in  both  time 
and  money  than  addressing 
problems  later  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  process  would. 

Nor  did  Microsoft  ac¬ 
tively  seek  out  development 
advice  from  users.  “Until 
about  three  or  four  years 
ago,”  Somasegar  said,  “our 
philosophy  for  the  most  part 
was,  ‘I  know  what  I’m  build¬ 
ing  is  right  for  you.’  ” 

“And  the  feedback  that 
we  wanted  was,  ‘Here  are 
some  bugs,’  ”  added  Bill 
Laing,  general  manager  of 
the  company’s  Windows 
Server  division.  “It  wouldn’t 
change  the  product.” 

In  addition  to  adopting 
CTPs,  the  Visual  Studio  and 
SQL  Server  teams  have  tried 
to  eliminate  siloed  teams 
of  developers,  testers  and 


customer  support  workers 
wherever  possible,  Micro¬ 
soft  officials  said.  Both 
groups  have  implemented 
the  feature-crew  model, 
with  smaller  teams  of  five  to 
12  employees  —  typically  a 
program  manager  and  a  few 
developers  and  testers. 

Somasegar  said  that  using 
a  feature-crew  approach, 
he  was  able  to  fast-track  the 
development  of  some  Visual 
Studio  2008  features  related 
to  building  Office  2007  appli¬ 
cations.  That  allowed  them 
to  be  released  in  a  service 
pack  update  for  Visual  Stu¬ 
dio  2005  at  the  same  time 
that  the  new  desktop  suite 
was  released  early  last  year. 

Not  everything  fits  per¬ 
fectly  into  the  CTP  model. 
The  interim  releases  aren’t 
supported  as  extensively  by 
Microsoft  as  full  betas  are. 
As  a  result,  the  Windows 
Server  group  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  betas  and  CTPs 
during  the  development  of 
Windows  Server  2008,  and 
Laing  said  it  will  continue  to 
rely  on  formal  beta  releases. 

“I  think  it’s  a  much  bigger 
thing  for  a  tester  to  roll  out 
a  piece  of  infrastructure  like 
Windows  Server,”  he  said, 
adding  that  his  team  hopes 
that  the  higher  level  of  sup¬ 
port  for  betas  will  encour¬ 
age  users  “to  actually  go 
into  production  with  them.” 

The  beta  release  cycle 
during  the  development  of 
Windows  Server  2008  “was 
just  right”  for  Continental 
Airlines  Inc.,  said  Dawn 
Getteau,  a  systems  architect 
at  the  Houston-based  air¬ 
line.  Continental  deployed  a 
beta  version  of  the  operating 
system  in  its  production  en¬ 
vironment.  But  first,  Getteau 
said,  the  IT  staff  had  to  “go 
through  our  change  man¬ 
agement,  testing  and  valida¬ 
tion  process,”  which  can 
take  more  time  than  a  CTP 
schedule  might  allot.  ■ 
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■  MOBILE  AND  WIRELESS 


eputized 
To  HelpTake 
A  Bite  Out 
Of  Crime 

More  cities  are  using  mobile 
and  wireless  technologies  to 
enforce  parking  laws  and  aid 
in  crime-fighting  efforts. 

By  Matt  Hamblen  and 
Patrick  Thibodeau 


IN  AN  INCREASING  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  cities,  ramp¬ 
ing  up  crime-fighting 
efforts  is  no  longer  just 
a  case  of  putting  more 
feet  on  the  street.  They’re 
also  putting  mobile  and 
wireless  technologies  on  the 
street  —  literally  —  in  order 
to  help  deter  criminals  and 
identify  scofflaws. 

For  example,  the  local 
government  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  said  last  week 
that  it  has  installed  a  wire¬ 
less  video  surveillance 
network  to  give  its  police 
department  a  digital  eye  on 
city  neighborhoods. 

In  the  initial  rollout, 
which  was  done  in  January, 
13  video  cameras  connected 
to  17  wireless  mesh  nodes 
were  trained  on  some  of  the 
city’s  most  crime-ridden 
areas,  enabling  police  to 
electronically  look  for  gang 
activity,  drug  dealing,  pros¬ 
titution  and  other  crimes. 

The  mesh  nodes  connect 
to  police  headquarters  and 
provide  dispatchers  with 
real-time  video  streams, 
according  to  network  ven¬ 
dor  Firetide  Inc.  In  addition, 
each  node  is  coupled  with 
a  Wi-Fi  access  point  that 
enables  police  officers  pa¬ 
trolling  the  streets  to  access 
the  video  feeds  via  laptops 
mounted  in  their  cruisers. 

Lois  Frankel,  West  Palm 
Beach’s  mayor,  said  she 
isn’t  worried  that  the  wire¬ 
less  surveillance  network 
will  generate  bad  publicity 
for  the  city,  which  openly 
acknowledges  that  it  has  a 
crime  problem.  “We  have 
only  gotten  positive  feed¬ 
back,  and  people  like  having 
the  cameras,”  she  said. 

In  fact,  the  city,  which 
has  a  population  of  about 
100,000,  is  launching  a  pro¬ 
gram  dubbed  City-Cam  that 
is  aimed  at  increasing  the 
number  of  cameras  in  the 
network  through  partner¬ 


ships  with  businesses  and 
homeowners’  associations. 
With  police  training  and 
supervision,  civilian  volun¬ 
teers  will  monitor  the  video 
feeds  and  notify  dispatchers 
of  any  incidents  they  spot. 

Reaching  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  a  financial  necessity, 
Frankel  said,  because  the 
city  can’t  afford  to  buy  all  of 
the  cameras  it  needs. 

Police  departments  else¬ 
where  also  are  having  to  make 
do  with  whatever  resources 


cash-strapped  municipal 
governments  can  spare. 

For  example,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  which  has 
about  67,000  residents,  is 
deploying  a  townwide  Wi-Fi 
mesh  network  so  its  laptop- 
equipped  patrol  cars  can  be 
online  at  all  times.  But  for 
now,  police  officers  have  to 
drive  to  public  Wi-Fi  hot 
spots  to  transmit  reports  via 
a  virtual  private  network. 

Drive-by  scanning  sys¬ 
tems  are  another  technology 


that  more  local  governments 
are  starting  to  rely  on.  The 
car-mounted  systems  can  be 
used  to  find  stolen  vehicles 
and  identify  autos  that  have 
exceeded  parking  time  lim¬ 
its  or  belong  to  people  who 
haven’t  paid  taxes  or  park¬ 
ing  tickets. 

To  monitor  parking  spac¬ 
es  that  have  specified  time 
limits,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
is  using  a  system  developed 
by  Tannery  Creek  Systems 
Inc.  that  can  check  two  cars 
per  second  via  cameras  that 
scan  their  license  plates  and 
their  shapes.  A  GPS  device 
digitally  marks  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  car,  and  the  system 
checks  the  next  time  it  goes 
by  to  see  if  the  driver  has 
overstayed  his  welcome. 

The  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  or  DDOT,  began 
using  technology  from  Elsag 
North  America  two  years 
ago  to  search  for  parking- 
ticket  scofflaws.  That  sys¬ 
tem  uses  infrared  cameras 
to  scan  license  plates,  which 
are  checked  against  a  data¬ 
base  stored  on  a  laptop  PC. 

Mike  Belak,  the  DDOT’s 
CIO,  said  officials  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  idea  of  adding 
real-time  wireless  commu¬ 
nications  capabilities  to  the 
camera-equipped  vehicles. 

Separately,  Belak  is  test¬ 
ing  parking  enforcement 
systems  from  three  vendors. 
The  DDOT  hopes  to  use  one 
of  the  systems  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  its  en¬ 
forcement  officers,  he  said. 

But  technology  is  no  pan¬ 
acea.  In  West  Palm  Beach, 
Frankel  said,  the  wireless 
surveillance  network  is  only 
one  part  of  a  wider  crime¬ 
fighting  initiative  that  also 
includes  hiring  more  police 
officers.  “The  cameras  are 
just  a  tool,”  she  said,  “not  a 
replacement  for  anything.”  ■ 
David  Ramel  and  Ian  Lamont 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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>WE  DISCOVER  &  DESTROY  THOUSANDS  OF 
UNIQUE  VIRUSES  EACH  MONTH 
>THE  ANTI-VIRUS  COMMUNITY  RELIES  ON  OUR 
ADVANCED  INTELLIGENCE 

>WE  HAVE  A  100%  GUARANTEE  AGAINST  ALL  VIRUSES 
>VISIT  MESSAGELABS.COM/THREATS  FOR 
A  FREE  TRIAL 


INTRODUCING  EMAIL  VIRUS  NETSKY 
>IT  PROPAGATES  THROUGH  EMAIL  TO 
INFECT  YOUR  NETWORK  IN  SECONDS 


MessaqeLabs  | 


Be  certain 


>WE  ELIMINATED  IT 
>AND  IT  FELT  GOOD 


HOT  TRENDS  B  NEW  PRODUCT  NEWS  ■  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


Google  vs.  Salesforce.com? 


'^§gr  T’S  AN  understatement  to  say  that  Salesforce.com  Inc.  has 
changed  the  nature  of  enterprise  software  forever.  The  San 
Francisco-based  company’s  software-as-a-service  model  up¬ 
ended  the  notion  that  business  software  needs  to  run  on  premises 
and  under  the  direct  management  of  IT.  Today,  1  million  users  at 
more  than  38,000  companies  work  with  Salesforce.com’s  applications. 
And,  reports  Chief  Marketing  Officer  Clarence  So,  the  company  is  on 
track  to  do  $1  billion  in  revenue  in  its  current  fiscal  year.  But  that  might 
be  just  the  tip  of  a  potential  iceberg  of  change  in  the  way  IT  is  done. 


The  next  “big 
bet,”  says  So,  is  to 
position  Salesforce- 
com  as  a  “plat¬ 
form  as  a  service” 
company  —  much 
as  Google  Inc.  is 
trying  to  do  with 
its  Google  Apps. 

As  savvy  CIOs  see 
that  managing  IT 
infrastructure  is 
I  seldom  core  to  a  business,  they  no 
;  longer  want  to  be  seen  as  “chief  in- 
I  frastructure  officers,”  So  argues,  but 
rather  as  “chief  innovation  officers,” 
plotting  new  business  processes 
that  leverage  external  SaaS  infra¬ 


structures.  Both  Salesforce.com  and 
Google  want  to  be  the  external  “in¬ 
frastructure  platform”  CIOs  adopt. 
Although  Google  has  the  bigger 
brand  and  bank  account,  Salesforce. 
com  might  be  the  better  bet,  says 
So.  Its  AppExchange  already  offers 
a  breadth  of  applications  —  every¬ 
thing  from  groupware  to  project 
management.  Plus,  it  already  has 
users  who  view  Salesforce.com  as 
a  platform  and  not  as  a  single-app 
SaaS  provider.  For  example,  So  says 
that  Japan’s  postal  service  recently 
signed  a  30,000-seat  deal,  not  for 
sales  force  automation  software,  but 
merely  for  the  right  to  customize  the 
service  in  the  SaaS  cloud  for  its  own 


So: 


Salesforce.com 
is  bigger 
than  CRM. 
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purposes.  So  contends  that  it’s  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  Microsoft  Corp.  was  able 
to  do  in  the  mid-1980s:  convince  IT 
that  Windows  was  solid  enough  to 
build  applications  and  business  proc¬ 
esses  on.  And  that  worked  out  well. 


Hypermesh  Speeds 
Streaming  Media 


True  streaming 
media  is 
on  its  way, 
says  Ryan. 


If  you  enjoy  stream¬ 
ing  media  from 
video  sites  like  You¬ 
Tube,  Scott  Ryan  has 
a  real  treat  for  you: 
the  “hypermesh.” 

Ryan  is  the  CEO 
of  Atlanta-based 
start-up  Asankya 
Inc.,  which  will 
roll  out  its  “packet- 
level  multipathing” 

(PLMP)  technology  in  10  U.S.  ur¬ 
ban  areas  in  Q2.  He  contends  that 
“progressive  download”  sites  such 
as  YouTube  can’t  handle  live  media 
events  or  high-definition  streams 
because  the  content  flows  through  a 
single  path  via  a  local  caching  server 
to  your  PC.  Ryan  claims  that  PLMP 
can  send  the  same  data  stream  over 
multiple  paths  to  ensure  that  it  gets 
the  maximum  content-delivery  rate. 
PLMP  depends  on  Asankya’s  giga- 
node  caching  devices  in  ISP  data 
centers,  and  on  a  softnode  plug-in 
that  you  install  on  your  Windows 
XP  system.  (Vista  support  arrives 
later  this  year,  but  the  Mac  OS  X 
softnode  won’t  ship  until  2009.)  The 
softnode,  which  Ryan  hopes  some¬ 
day  will  be  standard  in  PC  operating 
systems,  augments  the  giganode  in 
the  cloud  and  acts  like  a  peer-to- 
peer  agent,  so  that  machines  with 
the  plug-in  can  pass  along  a  data 
stream  to  the  next-closest  content  re¬ 
quester.  Ryan  says  all  the  nodes  for  a 
given  streaming  session  are  tracked 
in  a  central  pathing  table,  which  is 
updated  in  real  time  so  service  rates 
achieve  the  highest  throughput.  And 
PLMP  is  secure,  he  says,  since  the 
pathing  table  holds  no  file-level  in¬ 
formation  about  a  PC,  only 
its  location  on  the  content 
path.  The  technology, 
which  stems  from  research 
at  Georgia  Tech,  will  be 
worth  a  serious  look  when 
it  arrives.  ■ 
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O  MORE  BUZZ 

Discover  and  discuss 
more  industry  action  at 
the  On  the  Mark  blog: 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/hall 


■  THE  GRILL 

Nicholas  Carr 

The  guy  IT  loves  to  hate  talks  about 
fundamental  shifts  in  technology, 
the  vendor  community  and  how 
computing  gets  done. 


Name:  Nicholas  Carr 

Location:  New  England 

Least  favorite  technology: 
Cellular  telephony 

Favorite  social  networking  site: 
“Any  decent  restaurant.” 

First  job:  Proofreading  church 
newsletters 

Last  book  read:  Straw  Dogs, 
by  John  Gray 

Most  prized  possession:  His 
corkscrew 

Favorite  movie:  Pat  Garrett  and 
Billy  the  Kid 

Personal  philosophy:  “I  like  the 
Emily  Dickinson  line,  ‘Tell  all 
the  truth  but  tell  it  slant.’  ” 


Regrets:  “The  first  car  I  ever 
bought  was  a  Renault.  Big 
mistake.” 


Nicholas  Carr,  of  “IT  Doesn’t  Matter” 
fame,  has  written  a  new  book,  The  Big 
Switch:  Rewiring  the  World,  From  Edi¬ 
son  to  Google  (W.W.  Norton,  2008). 

What  is  this  big  switch  you  see  coming? 

I  think  we’re  at  the  early  stages  of  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  nature  of 
computing,  which  is  going  from  some¬ 
thing  that  people  and  businesses  had 
to  supply  locally,  through  their  own 
machines  and  their  own  installed  soft¬ 
ware,  to  much  more  of  a  utility  model 
where  a  lot  of  the  computer  functions 
we  depend  on  are  supplied  from  big, 
central  stations  over  the  Internet. 

It’s  analogous  to  what  happened  to 
mechanical  power  100  years  ago,  when 
electric  utilities  changed  the  nature  of 
that  resource  and  how  businesses  and 
people  used  it  and  received  it. 

How  did  you  come  upon  the  electricity 
analogy  for  computing?  It  struck  me  that 
the  kind  of  radical  shift  that  businesses 
had  to  go  through  when  they  decided 
to  close  down  their  waterwheels  or 
steam  engines  at  their  factories  and 
trust  an  outside  supplier  reflected  the 
kind  of  upheaval  that  people  feel  in 
computing  when  they  begin  to  trust 
outside  suppliers. 
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■  THE  GRILL  NICHOLAS  CARR 


Ml  think  we’re 
at  the  early 
stages  of 

a  fundamental  shift 
in  the  nature  of 
computing. 


You  refer  to  both  electricity  and  informa¬ 
tion  technologies  as  general-purpose 
technologies.  But  processing  is  done  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  for  so  many 
different  purposes.  Is  it  really  as  general 
as  you  make  it  out  to  be?  The  analogy 
between  electricity  and  information 
technology  works  at  an  economic  level 
pretty  well,  I  think.  When  you  start 
looking  at  a  technological  level,  you 
see  that  there  are,  of  course,  major  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  I’m  not  arguing  that  IT  is 


like  electricity  in  some  fundamental 
technological  way. 

The  main  difference  is  that  IT  is 
extremely  modular  in  a  way  that  elec¬ 
tricity  wasn’t.  With  the  electric  utility, 
they  produced  [and]  transmitted  the 
power,  and  then  everything  on  your 
side  of  the  electric  socket  was  your 
responsibility.  With  IT,  all  of  the  func¬ 
tions  can  be  considered  as  individual 
modules.  Raw  processing  can  be  done 
either  locally  or  over  the  Net;  data 
storage,  same  thing.  And  all  the  ap¬ 
plications  —  unlike  electricity  —  can 
also  be  supplied  either  locally  or  over 
the  grid. 

Do  you  think  corporate  IT  departments 
will  shrink?  I  think  over  the  long  term 
they  will.  I  think  this  is  a  shift,  like  we 
saw  with  electricity,  [over]  a  decade  or 
two,  particularly  for  larger  companies. 

A  lot  of  the  jobs  that  are  inside  IT 
departments  today,  in  fact  the  majority, 
are  related  to  maintaining  the  inter¬ 
nal  assets  —  the  machinery  and  the 
software  that  runs  locally.  Over  time, 
those  kinds  of  jobs  will  move  from  in¬ 
side  companies  to  the  supplier  side. 

Is  the  same  thing  true  for  some  of  the 
vendors?  Yes,  definitely.  There  are  a 
couple  of  trends  here.  One  is  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  IT  —  whether  it’s  raw  comput¬ 
ing,  data  storage  or  applications  cen¬ 
trally  —  which  will  tend  to  expand  the 
workforce  on  the  supply  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  we’re  seeing  a  fast  move  to 
more  automated  IT  services  through 
virtualization  and  other  trends,  which 
will  push  down  the  labor  require¬ 
ments.  So  we  have  two  opposing  but 
very  tightly  related  trends. 

If  companies  are  starting  to  use  the  In¬ 
ternet  for  data  processing,  is  security  a 
huge  problem?  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  huge 
problem.  The  onus  is  on  the  suppliers 
to  prove  their  reliability  and  security 
and  earn  the  trust  of  the  buyers.  But 
ultimately  the  utility  model  will  offer 
greater  security  than  we  have  today, 
because  today  our  IT  system  is  incred¬ 
ibly  fragmented.  Some  companies  and 
some  individuals  are  very  attuned  to 
security  and  are  very  good  at  it,  and 
others  aren’t. 

A  lot  of  failures  of  security  aren’t 
because  of  some  central  failure;  they’re 


because  of  individual  failures  in  taking 
appropriate  care.  As  we  move  toward 
more  of  a  utility  model,  and  more  and 
more  data  is  supplied  from  big  utilities 
whose  entire  existence  depends  on 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  security, 

I  think  we’ll  ultimately  see  more  se¬ 
cure  data. 

% 

Electric  utilities  have  tended  to  be  highly 
regulated.  Do  you  see  the  same  thing 
happening  with  computing?  Originally, 

I  thought  the  modularity  of  comput¬ 
ing  implied  that  we  could  have  a  very 
diverse  set  of  suppliers  whose  services 
would  be  joined  together  through  in¬ 
dustry  standards.  So  my  initial  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  utility  industry  was  of  a 
lot  of  different  companies  doing  dif¬ 
ferent  specialized  things  and  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other  in  a  way  that  you 
don’t  see  with  electricity,  which  tends 
naturally  to  become  a  local  monopoly. 
There’s  no  reason  that  computing 
needs  to  be  a  local  monopoly,  since  you 
can  supply  these  things  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  from  many  different  places. 

More  recently,  though,  I  think  we’ve 
seen  pressures  to  centralize  and  build 
utility  data  centers  of  really  massive 
scale,  which  requires  a  lot  of  money 
and  a  lot  of  expertise.  That  implies  that 
we’ll  see  a  great  deal  of  centralization 
in  the  industry.  If  that  does  come  true, 
if  we  have  monopolies  or  oligopolies 
begin  to  form,  I  think  inevitably  we’ll 
see  more  governmental  regulation  the 
way  we  see  with  other  utilities. 

You  claim  that  there  was  a  democratiz¬ 
ing  effect  from  the  electric  grid.  Do  you 
think  the  same  thing  will  be  true  from  the 
computing  grid?  Yes.  Once  you  start 
computing  as  shared  services,  you  can 
gain  great  economies  of  scale  and  you 
can  push  down  the  price  of  computing, 
even  as  you  expand  the  availability. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  model  is 
probably  for  smaller  companies,  which 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  haven’t  been  able  to  build  big  data 
centers  or  put  into  place  big  ERP  sys¬ 
tems.  As  soon  as  you  move  to  the  util¬ 
ity  system,  you  suddenly  level  the  play¬ 
ing  field  and  allow  smaller  companies 
to  tap  into  the  same  kind  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  computing  operations  that  have 
been  available  to  larger  companies. 

-  Interview  by  Joyce  Carpenter 
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■  OPINION 

Michael  Gartenberg 

Vista,  the  Sushi  of 
Operating  Systems 


ACCORDING  TO  an  old  industry  joke,  IBM  was 
once  so  poor  at  marketing  that  if  it  had  invented 
sushi,  it  would  have  called  it  “cold,  dead,  raw  fish. 
This  occurs  to  me  because  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
Microsoft’s  Vista  as  the  sushi  of  operating  systems. 


I’ll  explain  what  I  mean 
by  that,  but  first  I  have  to 
wonder  whether  that  old 
line  isn’t  more  applicable 
these  days  to  Microsoft. 
The  company  has  done 
a  lackluster  job  of  get¬ 
ting  PC  users  fired  up 
about  its  latest  operating 
system,  now  a  year  old. 
It’s  that  birthday  that  has 
me  musing  about  all  this. 
And  how  is  the  one-year- 
old  faring?  Well,  it’s  re¬ 
ally  been  getting  slapped 
around  lately.  One  online 
technology  site  called  it 
one  of  the  “top  10  terrible 
products”  of  all  time.  A 
trade  magazine  was  a  bit 
kinder,  only  calling  it  one 
of  the  “15  biggest  tech  dis¬ 
appointments  of  2007.” 
Still,  as  Steve  Ballmer 
pointed  out  at  CES,  more 
than  100  million  Vista  li¬ 
censes  have  been  sold. 

So,  why  is  Vista  like 
sushi?  No,  I  don’t  equate 
it  with  cold,  dead,  raw 
fish.  But  I’m  not  someone 
who  craves  sushi.  I’ll  eat 


it  if  it’s  well  prepared, 
fresh  and  the  only  thing 
around.  My  overall  atti¬ 
tude:  It’s  not  bad. 

It’s  the  same  with 
Vista.  If  it’s  on  a  machine 
that  has  proper  driver 
support,  isn’t  loaded  with 
junk  applications  and  has 
a  fast  enough  processor 
and  graphics  card,  Vista’s 
not  bad.  I’d  choose  some¬ 
thing  else  if  I  could,  and  I 
certainly  wouldn’t  go  out 
of  my  way  to  use  it. 

This  is  the  core  of 
Microsoft’s  problem.  Few 
consumers  are  buying 
PCs  just  so  they  can  run 
Vista.  Why  should  they? 
Operating  systems  are 
inherently  boring,  and 
Microsoft  has  failed  to 
articulate  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  to  make  the  switch. 

The  following  should 
give  you  an  idea  of  how 

■  I  don’t  go  out  of 
my  way  to  eat  su¬ 
shi,  or  to  use  Vista. 


badly  Microsoft  is  doing 
at  selling  the  benefits  of 
Vista.  I  recently  asked 
several  Microsoft  execu¬ 
tives  for  three  reasons 
why  a  consumer  should 
move  to  the  operating 
system.  The  first  answer 
was  always  security.  The 
second,  if  there  was  one, 
was  something  about 
the  Vista  experience.  No 
one  had  a  third  reason.  I 
finally  asked  another  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  just  10  words 
extolling  Vista’s  benefits. 
Couldn’t  do  five. 

There’s  just  nothing 
in  Vista  that  grabs  my 
attention.  Yes,  it’s  more 
secure,  but  is  security  re¬ 
ally  a  core  selling  point 
nowadays,  or  just  table 
stakes?  It  has  some  com¬ 
pelling  features.  Vista’s 
photo  management  is 
top-notch.  But  I  can  get  it 
in  XP,  courtesy  of  Win¬ 
dows  Live  Photo  Gallery. 

Even  though  operating 
systems  are  boring,  they 
can  be  compelling.  Look 


at  the  buzz  surrounding 
Apple’s  Mac  OS  Leopard 
One  thing  Apple  does 


is  clearly  point  out  new 
experiences  enabled  by 
the  operating  system.  For  ! 
example,  with  Leopard, 
you  can  take  any  part  of 
any  Web  page  and  turn 
it  into  a  desktop  widget. 

You  couldn’t  do  that  in 
Tiger.  Time  Machine  is 
another  standout  fea¬ 
ture.  Are  they  enough 
to  persuade  someone  to 
upgrade?  Perhaps  not,  but  J 
that’s  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  the  features 
are  articulated  strongly 
and  clearly.  It’s  what  Mi¬ 
crosoft  hasn’t  done. 

A  recent  shakeup  in 
the  Windows  marketing 
group  offers  some  hope. 

It  might  be  too  late  for 
Vista,  but  the  general 
shrug  that  has  greeted  it 
should  fire  up  Microsoft 
to  do  more  with  the  mys-  j 
terious  Windows  7  that’s 

g 

being  touted  all  over  the 
Internet.  The  vendor 
should  also  plan  to  keep 
XP  around  for  a  while, 
but  that’s  a  topic  for  an¬ 
other  time.  ■ 

Michael  Gartenberg  is  vice 
president  and  research 
director  for  the  personal 
technology  and  access  and 
custom  research  groups 
at  JupiterResearch  in 
New  York.  Contact  him  at 
mgartenberg@optonline. 
net.  His  weblog  and  RSS 
feed  are  at  http://weblogs. 
jupiterresearch.com/ 
analysts/gartenberg. 
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Are  you  ready  to  ask  the  world  for  answers? 


When  Constellation  Energy  Group  Inc.’s  commodities  unit 
needed  a  new  system  recently,  it  considered  the  usual  sources 
of  labor:  internal  staffers,  consultants,  contractors,  offshore 
programmers  or  a  mix  of  all  four.  Instead,  it  turned  to  a  less 
traditional  approach:  It  asked  programmers  from  all  over  the 
world  to  compete  with  one  another  to  write  the  best  code  for 
the  system.  The  goal  was  to  get  hundreds  of  programmers  to 
labor  over  a  system  that  will  ultimately  represent  the  work  of 
fewer  than  100  developers. 


Welcome  to  the  world  of  “crowd¬ 
sourcing,”  defined  by  Jeff  Howe,  who 
maintains  the  Crowdsourcing.com 
blog,  as  “the  act  of  taking  a  job  tradi¬ 
tionally  performed  by  a  designated 
agent  (usually  an  employee)  and  out¬ 
sourcing  it  to  an  undefined,  generally 
large  group  of  people  in  the  form  of  an 
open  call.” 

If  this  sounds  a  little  far  out,  get 
used  to  it.  Everywhere  you  look,  com¬ 
panies  are  turning  to  a  wide  variety 
of  crowdsourcing  models  to  do  every¬ 
thing  from  programming  and  market 
surveys  to  product  development  and 
R&D. 

Thanks  to  the  success  of  user¬ 
generated  sites  such  as  YouTube  and 
Wikipedia,  newly  empowered  con¬ 
sumers  will  increasingly  demand  a 
say  in  product  development  plans, 
says  Jonathan  Edwards,  an  analyst  at 
Yankee  Group  Research  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  “Crowdsourcing  is  an  easy  way 
to  satisfy  consumers’  demands  to  be 
heard  and  to  get  free  feedback  at  very 
little  expense  that  is  impossible  to  get 
otherwise,”  he  says. 

Also  compelling  is  the  increasingly 
popular  notion  among  companies  that 
the  best,  most  direct  and  cheapest 


sources  of  innovation  could  lie  outside 
the  corporate  walls.  “The  focus  of  ev¬ 
ery  company  today  is  on  innovation, 
which  has  led  to  an  all-hands-on-deck 
mentality,”  Edwards  says. 

CROWDING  AROUND  A  SYSTEM  / 

In  Constellation  Energy’s  case,  the 
$19.3  billion  Baltimore-based  utility 
didn’t  stage  a  completely  open  call.  It 
worked  with  TopCoder  Inc.,  which 
holds  regular  coding  competitions, 
ranks  developers  who  compete  and 
then  makes  them  available  to  busi¬ 
nesses  that  need  systems  built,  also 
through  a  competition-based  model. 
Glastonbury,  Conn.-based  TopCoder 
has  about  130,000  members  from  more 
than  200  countries. 

A  TopCoder  project  manager  as¬ 
sessed  the  needs  of  Constellation  En¬ 
ergy’s  commodities  group  and  broke 
the  system  design  into  dozens  of  small 
components.  Constellation  decided  to 
build  about  40%  of  the  components 
in-house,  and  TopCoder  released  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  rest  to  member  de¬ 
velopers,  who  then  could  send  in  their 
best  coding  efforts. 

Submissions  —  which  continue  to 
roll  in  —  are  rated  by  members  using 


—  -  “ 

a  standardized  scorecard,  and  winners 
are  rewarded  anywhere  from  $500  to 
close  to  $2,000.  When  all  the  compo¬ 
nents  are  complete,  TopCoder  will 
work  with  Constellation  to  integrate 
them  into  a  functional  system.  “It’s  an 
incredible  virtual  workforce  that  is  lit¬ 
erally  always  on  task,”  says  Ken  Allred, 
managing  director  of  IT  in  Constella¬ 
tion  Energy’s  commodities  group.  “It’s 
almost  like  a  sport,  where  people  see 
each  other  as  competitors,  and  that’s 
what  drives  high-quality  code.” 

TopCoder  also  uses  a  crowdsourcing 
model  to  compile  a  catalog  of  reusable 
Java  and  .Net  components  that  it  uses 
to  supplement  developer  efforts.  Its 
members  compete  to  produce  the  best 
code  for  the  catalog,  and  winners  get 
paid  royalties  every  time  the  code  is 
reused.  “It  helps  them  to  be  cost- 
competitive  and  fast,”  Allred  says. 

FAST  ANSWERs/ 

Development  cycle  time  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Constellation  Energy 
commodities  group,  which  Allred  says 
requires  a  high  degree  of  agility  and 
speed.  Phase  1  of  the  company’s  system 
is  complete  and  in  test  mode,  and  the 
entire  project  is  about  65%  done,  he 
says.  Ultimately,  Allred  expects  to  save 
both  money  and  time  using  TopCoder’s 
crowdsourcing  approach.  Even  though 
the  components  still  need  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  to  create  the  final  system  —  a  step 
that  wouldn’t  have  to  be  taken  using  a 
traditional  approach  —  Allred  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  be  about  50%  faster. 

Fast-moving  businesses  are  exactly 
the  types  of  companies  for  which 
crowdsourcing  makes  sense  in  systems 
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development,  says  Carey  Schwaber, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
“They’re  willing  to  take  a  risk  using  a 
different  process,  because  the  way  they 
usually  build  is  too  slow,”  she  says. 

Another  less-quantifiable  advantage, 
Allred  says,  is  code  quality.  “Clearly, 
some  of  the  people  doing  this  are  top 
guns  who  bang  C#  18  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,”  he  says.  “Even  our 
top  developers  have  to  sometimes  say 
‘wow.’  ” 

And  because  the  programmers  are 
global,  Allred  says  he  is  also  finding 
that  their  outlooks  differ  from  those  of 
U.S.  developers,  enabling  them  to  add 
“a  perspective  and  approach  that  nor¬ 
mally  we  wouldn’t  have  access  to.” 

CONCERNS  ABOUT  CROWDS  I 

There  are  those  who  worry  that 
crowdsourcing  programs  could  be  ex¬ 
ploited  as  sources  of  cheap  labor.  For 
instance,  on  iStock  International  Inc.’s 
iStockPhoto.com,  companies  can  buy 
stock  photography  from  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  for  a  fraction  of  what  they’d 
pay  a  professional.  But  Howe  says 
that  contributors  to  iStockPhoto  are 
thrilled  to  have  their  photos  selected. 

Allred  points  to  some  downsides  of 
using  crowdsourcing  for  systems  de¬ 
velopment.  For  example,  it  can  require 
additional  staff  training,  he  says.  Allred 
had  to  create  a  role  inside  his  IT  group 
to  handle  the  process  of  assembling  the 
components  into  a  finished  product. 

Schwaber  agrees  that  questions 
remain  about  this  development  ap¬ 
proach.  “TopCoder  has  done  a  good 
job  of  providing  visibility  into  the  proc¬ 
ess,  but  it’s  still  exotic,”  she  says. 

Companies  should  also  take  steps 
to  protect  proprietary  information, 
says  Allred.  After  breaking  the  system 
design  into  several  hundred  compo¬ 
nent  pieces,  his  organization  retained 
250  components  to  design  in-house 
because  they  required  business  logic 
that  Constellation  believes  gives  it  a 
competitive  advantage. 

Intellectual  property  theft  is  another 
concern.  Anyone  who  contributes  an 
idea  through  a  crowdsourcing  platform 
has  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  credit  for 
it.  Who’s  to  say  that  a  company  that 
doesn’t  pick  you  as  the  “winner”  won’t 
take  your  idea  and  run  with  it  anyway? 

InnoCentive  Inc.,  a  community- 


CROWD  CONTROL  / 

Crowdsourcing  isn’t  just  for  writing  code  or 
finding  good  products  at  discount  prices. 

It’s  also  a  source  of  customer  input  that  can 
be  used  to  drive  product  strategies.  And 
that’s  where  you  can  get  into  trouble. 

If  you’re  soliciting  customers’  opinions, 
you  can’t  allow  the  inmates  to  run  the  asy¬ 
lum,  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  an  analyst  at 
Yankee  Group. 

“When  you  open  the  floodgates,  anyone 
can  talk  about  anything,”  he  says.  “There 
may  be  people  who  don’t  like  the  brand  or 
are  unhappy  with  the  stock  performance.” 

To  get  around  that,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
focus  the  discussion  around  one  area  and 
clearly  define  what  you’re  trying  to  achieve 
and  what  the  community  is  all  about.  “The 
dialogue  you  get  will  only  be  as  intelligent 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  crowd,”  he  says. 

And,  Edwards  says,  be  aware  that  par¬ 
ticipants  may  not  be  very  diverse,  trending 
toward  the  upscale,  educated,  technically 
savvy  crowd.  Companies  need  to  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  these  narrow  groups  have  too 
much  influence  on  their  decision-making. 

For  example,  he  says,  Dell  Inc.  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  install  Linux  on  its  PCs  as  a  result  of 
high  demand  for  the  open-source  operating 


system  on  ldeaStorm.com,  its  crowdsourc¬ 
ing  site.  “The  suggestion  got  multiple  thou¬ 
sands  of  votes,  but  [Dell]  had  to  be  careful 
that  it  wasn’t  just  10,000  Linux  enthusiasts 
who  don’t  represent  the  mass  market,”  Ed¬ 
wards  says.  “You  can’t  let  the  crowd  drive 
your  entire  product  or  service  line.” 

Some  companies  thin  the  firehose  of  ideas 
by  creating  private  communities  through 
systems  from  vendors  such  as  Think  Pas¬ 
senger  Inc.  and  Leverage  Software  Inc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Edwards,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Salesforce.com  Inc.  are  using  Leverage 
Software  tools  to  create  private  social  net¬ 
works  for  customer,  partner  and  developer 
relationship-building,  and  they  have  turned 
to  threaded  discussion  and  poll  functional¬ 
ity  for  information-gathering. 

Other  crowdsourcing  models  limit  audi¬ 
ence  participation  by  natural  selection. 
People  who  join  InnoCentive’s  “open  in¬ 
novation  marketplace,”  for  instance,  tend 
to  be  scientists,  engineers,  inventors  and 
other  experts,  because  they’re  called  upon 
to  respond  to  highly  complex  challenges 
and  can  be  rewarded  up  to  $100,000.  “It’s 
not  your  average  crowd,”  Edwards  says. 

-  MARY  BRANDEL 
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Recent  examples  of  crowdsourcing  abound.  Here  are  a  few: 


■  Dell  Inc.  invites  users  to  post  ideas  and 
either  promote  or  demote  one  another’s 
suggestions,  through  a  system  dubbed 
IdeaStorm.  Highly  rated  ideas  get  pushed 
to  the  top  of  the  site.  Since  IdeaStorm’s 
inception  in  February  2007,  Dell  has  gone 
to  market  with  more  than  20  user-gener¬ 
ated  suggestions,  according  to  Jonathan 
Edwards,  an  analyst  at  Yankee  Group. 

■  Tesla  Motors  Inc.,  a  San  Carlos,  Calif. - 
based  start-up  that’s  working  to  build  an 
all-electric  sports  car,  recently  asked  read¬ 
ers  of  its  blog  to  download  a  spreadsheet 
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that  it  developed,  fill  in  information  related 
to  their  homes’  circuitry  and  electrical 
loads,  and  submit  the  resulting  data,  which 
will  reveal  their  homes’  available  and  re¬ 
quired  amperage.  The  company  will  use 
this  data  to  design  its  home  car-charging 
stations. 

■  Netflix  Inc.  has  staged  a  contest  for 
people  to  improve  upon  its  current  tool  that 
predicts  how  much  a  viewer  is  going  to  like 
a  given  movie  based  on  his  stated  prefer¬ 
ences.  Winners  can  earn  up  to  $1  million. 

-  MARY  BRANDEL 


based  problem-solving  network, 
handles  this  by  requiring  participants 
to  sign  an  agreement  protecting  con¬ 
fidential  information,  and  it  prevents 
third  parties  from  seeing  and  stealing 
others’  ideas  by  allowing  only  the  or- 
|  ganization  that  posted  the  problem  to 
see  proposed  solutions. 

Despite  the  wrinkles,  Edwards  en¬ 
courages  companies  to  try  different 


crowdsourcing  approaches.  “It’s  a  gray 
area,  but  that’s  good  because  it  enables 
companies  to  take  on  what  they’re 
comfortable  with,”  he  says.  Particular¬ 
ly  with  increasingly  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  he  adds,  “you  really  have  to 
try  these  things  today.”  ■ 

Brandel  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@verizon.net. 
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_DAY  74:  This  is  so  complicated.  We’re  spending  all  our 
time  and  money  managing  our  boxes.  Gil  says  he  has  a 
big  idea  for  how  to  better  manage  our  x86  environment. 

.Gil’s  big  idea:  sheepdogs... says  they  work  for  biscuits. 


.DAY  75:  I  just  wrangled  up  the  scalable  IBM  System  x3950. 
Its  IBM  X3  Architecture  and  IBM  Systems  Director  make 
it  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  economical  platforms  for 
x86-based  virtualization.  Managing  our  servers  and  storage 
is  a  snap.  And  with  Dual-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  processors,  the 
System  x”  servers  will  run  lightning  fast. 


IBM  System  x.  My  new  best  friend. 


Purchase  a  System  x  and  get  a  3-month  trial  of  VMware'  VI3* 


IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/VIRTUALIZE 


nonth  trial  of  VMware  is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  promotion,  available  from  VMware  IBM,  the  IBM  logo,  System  x  and  Take  Back  Control  are  tr, 
lered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  t 
irks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  ottier  countries.  VMware  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VMware  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  ©  2008  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights 
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VistaPrint’s  second  try 
at  virtualization  brings  a 
hefty  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment.  By  Stacy  Collett 


ir\r\  best  in 
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dVz  Vy  This  story  is 
IT  LEADERS  2008  the  first  in  a 
series  showcasing  the  best 
projects  of  this  year’s 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders. 


VistaPrint  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda-based 
VistaPrint  is  an  online 
supplier  of  graphic  design 
services  and  customized 
printed  products.  With 
11  million  customers,  Vista¬ 
Print  receives  an  average 
of  26, 000  orders  per  day 
and  ships  to  more  than  120 
countries.  Fiscal  2007  rev¬ 
enue  was  $256  million. 

IT  CHAMPION:  Chief 
Operating  Officer  Wendy 
Cebula 

IT  STAFF:  53 

PROJECT  PAYBACK: 

Swapped  blade  servers  for 
virtual  servers  in  its  Bermu¬ 
da  data  center,  saving  about 
$500,000  over  three  years. 
Moved  Lexington,  Mass., 
data  center  to  Windsor, 
Ontario,  where  hydroelectric 
power  saves  $130,000  an¬ 
nually  in  energy  costs. 


~wr  N  LATE  2005,  business 
was  booming  at  Vista- 


J 


Print  Ltd.,  a  graphic 
design  and  printing 
L_  company.  The  firm 


was  adding  100,000  custom¬ 
ers  each  month  —  and  grow¬ 
ing  at  nearly  60%  annually. 
But  data  center  costs  were 
growing  exponentially  too. 
VistaPrint’s  blade  servers 
were  eating  up  about  32,000 
watts  of  power  each  month 
and  required  9.1  tons  of  air 
conditioning  to  cool  —  a 
rate  the  company  couldn’t 
afford  to  sustain. 

So  to  reduce  costs  and 
manage  phenomenal 
growth,  VistaPrint  replaced 
relatively  new  blade  serv¬ 
ers  with  virtual  servers 
in  its  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
data  center,  saving  about 
$500,000  over  three  years 
and  reducing  energy  use  by 
75%.  It  also  moved  some  data 
center  operations  to  Canada, 
where  electricity  and  real 
estate  prices  are  cheaper. 

VistaPrint’s  data  center 
project  is  a  bold  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Cappuccio,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

“VistaPrint  took  a  pretty 


radical  approach”  with 
its  sweeping  change  to 
virtualization  technology 
over  blade  servers,  he  says. 
“People  are  thinking  of 
these  things,  but  nobody’s 
going  whole-hog  right  now. 
They’re  looking  for  a  step 
approach.” 

By  2004,  VistaPrint  had 
purchased  an  arsenal  of  blade 
machines,  but  as  the  number 
of  servers  grew,  the  power 
pull  became  unmanageable, 
according  to  Aaron  Bran¬ 
ham,  vice  president  of  tech 
operations.  The  alternative 
—  using  110  VMware  instanc¬ 
es  and  eight  HP  ProLiant  DL 
585  rack-mounted  servers  — 
would  require  5,500  watts  of 
power  and  just  1.6  tons  of  AC. 
“Swapping  in  the  new  servers 
in  the  Bermuda  data  center 
would  mean  investing  more 
money  [about  $140,000],  but 
we  couldn’t  argue  with  the 
ROI,”  says  Branham.  The 
virtual  machines  were  pro¬ 
jected  to  save  $450,000  over 
three  years. 

“The  project  overall  wasn’t 
so  much  a  radical  change  as  it 
was  an  embracing  of  existing 
technology,”  explains  Wendy 
Cebula,  VistaPrint’s  chief 
operating  officer.  “While  we 
had  been  somewhat  hesitant 
in  the  past  about  going  with 
virtualization,  Aaron  and  the 
tech-ops  team  made  the  case 
that  it  would  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  long 
run.  From  there,  I  had  to  con¬ 
vince  the  rest  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  of  the  same  thing.” 

Problem  was,  VistaPrint 
had  tried  virtualization  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  past,  with  poor 
results.  “There  were  several 
issues  —  not  enough  memo¬ 
ry  in  the  boxes,”  for  starters, 
Branham  recalls.  “They  basi¬ 
cally  took  a  blade  server  and 
put  four  boxes  on  it.  There 
wasn’t  enough  memory,  and 
it  was  swamping  the  disk.” 

Today,  VistaPrint  uses 
x64  technology  and  32GB 


The  project 
overall  wasn’t  so 
much  a  radical  change 
as  it  was  an  embracing 
of  existing  technology. 


WENDY  CEBULA,  CHIEF 
OPERATING  OFFICER,  VISTAPRINT 


of  memory  in  each  DL  585 
server.  “When  you  do  that, 
you  can  put  20  or  30  vir¬ 
tual  servers  on  one  physi¬ 
cal  box,”  Branham  says. 
“Also,  you  really  want  to  be 
connected  to  a  SAN.  That 
allows  you  to  do  virtualiza¬ 
tion  where  you  can  move 
live  instances,  which  they 
didn’t  do  previously.  Make 
sure  you  also  have  the  right 
RAID  levels.” 

In  another  step  to  reduce 
energy  and  operating  costs, 
VistaPrint  decided  to  move 
its  Lexington,  Mass.,  data 
center  and  build  a  new  one 
in  Windsor,  Ontario,  where 
hydroelectric  power  —  a 
renewable  energy  source 
—  could  lower  electricity 
bills  by  another  70%  when 
coupled  with  the  new  servers 
and  virtualization  software. 

Branham’s  team  plans 
to  copy  the  Bermuda  data 
center  in  Windsor  and  then 
work  on  the  fail-over  setup; 
he  estimates  that  one  data 
center  will  be  able  to  switch 
over  to  another  as  a  backup 
in  less  than  two  hours.  ■ 
Collett  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer.  Contact 
her  at  Stcollett@aol.com. 
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_DAY  75:  These  cables  are  everywhere!!  Connecting 
underutilized  servers  to  more  underutilized  servers. 

Our  energy  usage  is  out  of  control!! 

_DAY  77:  I  found  a  way  out  of  this  mess:  the  super¬ 
efficient  IBM  BladeCenterf  It  helps  us  manage  power 
and  cooling  usage  with  intelligent  Cool  Blue™ 
technology.  And  with  the  latest  Quad-core  Intel®  Xeon® 
processor,  we  won’t  have  to  sacrifice  performance  for 
efficiency.  So  out  with  cables,  in  with  blades. 

_DAY  79:  Gil’s  stuck  under  the  ball.  Tried  calling  his  wife. 
Turns  out  the  photo  of  his  family  came  with  the  frame. 
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IBM,  the  IBM  logo,  Cool  Blue  and  BladeCenter  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 
Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Xeon,  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may 
be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2008  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


This  is  the  SECOND  M  A  SERIES  of  articles 
as  Computerworld  foiiows  AWC’s  transition 
to  Apple  over  the  course  of  a  year. 
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>»  “We  never  before  had  any  of  the 
workforce  question  our  technological 
initiatives,”  says  AWC  CIO  DALE  FRANTZ 


Auto  Warehousing 
Co.’s  switch  from 
PCs  to  Macs  is 
proving  more  pain¬ 


ful  than  expected 

By  Julia  King 
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MANAGEMENT  M 


INDSIGHT,  as  they  say,  is  always  20/20. 

Less  than  five  months  after  going  public 
with  plans  to  immediately  start  replac¬ 
ing  its  Windows-based  PCs  with  Macs, 
Auto  Warehousing  Co.  was  forced  to  push 
back  the  project  by  more  than  a  month. 
That  was  last  December.  The  reason  was  not  a  lack  of 
money,  manpower  or  executive  support.  Rather,  what 
stymied  the  project  were  protests  from  workers  and  ob¬ 
jections  from  customers  who  perceived  the  technology 
switch  as  unnecessarily  costly. 


“I  didn’t  see  this  coming  at  all,” 
says  Dale  Frantz,  CIO  of  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.-based  company.  “We  never  be¬ 
fore  had  any  of  the  workforce  question 
our  technological  initiatives.”  But  with 
the  Mac  project,  “there  was  a  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  equipment  was  much 
more  expensive  than  traditional  Win¬ 
dows  PCs  and  that  we  were  purchasing 
Lamborghini-level  equipment  with  the 
company’s  profits,”  he  says. 

AWC’s  customers  had  similar  con¬ 
cerns,  raising  questions  about  whether 
the  technology  migration  might  trigger 
increases  in  service  rates. 

In  fact,  Frantz  says,  within  hours 
after  a  July  16, 2007,  Com- 
puterworld  story  about 
AWC’s  technology  migra¬ 
tion  plans  was  published, 
both  he  and  CEO  Stephen 
Seher  received  a  flood  of 
phone  calls  and  e-mails 
with  questions,  positive 
and  negative  comments,  and  even  an 
anonymous  death  threat. 

“Because  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
the  project,  our  customers,  workforce 
and  financial  institutions  had  a  lot  of 
questions,”  Frantz  says. 

Employees  wanted  to  know  whether 
money  that  could  go  toward  salary 
increases  or  other  benefits  was  being 
diverted  to  what  they  perceived  as  a 
pricey  high-tech  project.  Customers 
worried  that  the  cost  of  the  project 
would  be  passed  on  to  them.  AWC’s 
bankers  wanted  more  details  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  switching  to  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  made  sound  business  sense. 

Customers’  and  suppliers’  reactions 
didn’t  really  surprise  AWC  Chief  Fi¬ 


nancial  Officer  Dennis  Matteo.  His  big¬ 
gest  surprise  had  come  earlier,  when 
Frantz  first  expressed  a  serious  interest 
in  switching  to  Apple  technology. 

“Dale  is  a  very  savvy  CIO  [and]  was 
a  committed  Microsoft  advocate.  So 
when  [he]  started  to  look  at  Apple  in  a 
very  serious  way,  it  implied  he  had  seen 
some  fundamental  changes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  services  direction  of  Microsoft 
and  Apple,”  Matteo  says.  “Obviously,  he 
likes  the  direction  Apple  is  moving.” 

On  all  fronts,  the  concern  was  wide¬ 
spread  enough  that  AWC  executives 
decided  to  push  back  the  rollout  of  the 
client  computers  and  instead  build 
support  for  the  project. 

FULL  DISCLOSURE 

As  Frantz  saw  it,  fully  dis¬ 
closing  costs  was  the  best 
way  to  do  that.  He  spent 
the  next  month  explaining 
to  everyone  who  would 
be  affected  the  many  reasons  for  the 
technology  swap.  Among  those  is  the 
more  than  $1.82  million  the  company 
calculates  it  will  save  over  the  next 
three  years.  That’s  what  it  would  cost 
to  upgrade  software  licenses  if  the  com¬ 
pany  remained  on  PCs;  in  contrast,  the 
total  cost  of  switching  to  Macintoshes 
is  $335,000.  The  real  kicker,  though,  is 
that  AWC  would  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  upgraded  software  in  the 
same  way  had  always  done  business 
with  the  software  already  in  place. 

Frantz  set  up  “town  meetings”  with 
about  450  workers  on  all  three  shifts 
and  laid  out  the  licensing  math  (see 
story,  next  page).  “I  talked  about  the 
fact  that  Microsoft  requires  up  to  five 


I  didn’t 
see  this 
coming  at  all. 
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From  left,  AWC  senior  programmer/analyst  Robert  Mullen,  director  of  IS  operations  and 
software  integration  Mike  Collison,  and  CIO  Dale  Frantz,  with  one  of  the  new  Macs. 


in  contrast,  with  Macs,  when  you  buy  the 
hardware,  the  software  is  included.  “With 
Apple,  the  e-mail  client  is  included  on  all 
Macs  and  on  the  iPhone,  with  no  additional 
licensing  of  any  kind,”  Frantz  says. 

This  appeals  to  him  because  it  makes 
costs  more  predictable  and  it  makes  soft¬ 
ware  license  management  simpler  and  less 
expensive. 

“Apple  includes  their  full  server  suite  of 
software  in  the  price  of  every  Xserve  that 
you  buy.  Whether  it’s  a  file  server,  a  wiki 
server  or  something  else,  you  get  their  full 
server  software  suites  included  in  the  price 
of  the  Xserve.  There’s  no  additional  soft¬ 
ware  cost,”  Frantz  notes. 

Microsoft  Vice  President  Margo  Day  says 
that  what  customers  are  paying  for  is  the 
“seamlessness”  of  Microsoft’s  products. 
“Licensing  costs  are  just  one  part  of  the 
equation,”  Day  says.  “As  we  look  at  how  we 
engineer  our  products  and  how  seamlessly 
they  work  together,  we  actually  defray  the 
cost  that  customers  used  to  have  to  bear  to 
get  lots  of  software  to  work  together  or  to 
work  on  different  form  factors.  I  would  point 
to  the  cost  avoidance  you  get  in  not  having 
to  integrate  lots  of  systems  together.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  Apple’s  approach 
resonates  with  enterprise  IT  in  that  you  buy 
it  once  and  deploy  it  everywhere  without 
getting  into  lots  of  individual  additional 
license  fees,”  says  Michael  Gartenberg, 
an  analyst  at  JupiterResearch  and  a  Com- 
puterworld  columnist.  In  addition,  Apple's 
simpler  licensing  scheme  “comes  at  a 
time  when  Apple  is  very  focused  on  being 
standards-based,  and  its  clients  are  Intel- 
based.  What  that  means  is  they  can  always 
run  Windows,”  he  says. 

The  bottom  line,  says  Gartenberg:  “We’ll 
see  a  greater  emphasis  on  Apple  focusing 
on  the  enterprise  in  2008.” 

-  JULIA  KING 


e  Licensing  Math 

Microsoft’s  licensing  scheme  is  anything 

-  but  all-inclusive.  That  was  the  lesson  AWC 

Z  CIO  Dale  Frantz  needed  to  get  across  to 

Z  customers,  suppliers  and  employees. 

Z  Using  a  Microsoft  e-mail  system  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Frantz  explained  that  the  user  com¬ 
pany  first  has  to  buy  server  hardware,  then 
it  must  pay  for  Windows  Server  software 

-  and  Exchange  Server  software.  “And  that 

Z  just  gives  you  your  central  Exchange  e-mail 

Z  server.  That  doesn’t  give  you  the  right  to 

H  attach  to  it,”  he  notes. 

-  For  each  e-mail  user,  you  must  also  pay 
for  a  client  access  license,  he  says.  If  you 
have  a  user  with  cell-phone-enabled  e-mail 
as  well,  you  have  to  pay  for  two  client- 

Z  access  licenses.  “It  doesn’t  take  very  much 


to  see  how  your  costs  are  huge  just  around 
a  Microsoft  e-mail  system,”  he  says. 

The  same  applies  to  virtually  all  Micro¬ 
soft  products,  Frantz  says.  “You  buy  a 
server,  then  you  layer  on  SQL  Server  or 
Exchange  Server,  then  you  add  on  client 
access  licenses,  the  numbers  get  huge  very 
quickly,”  he  says. 

Here’s  what  a  typical  AWC  executive  uses 
and  what  it  costs  under  Microsoft: 


Device 

MS  Office 

MS  Outlook 

Office  desktop 

$371.40 

+  $129.87 

Home  desktop 

371.40 

+  129.87 

Travel  laptop 

371.40 

+  129.87 

E-mail-enabled 

cell 

129.87 

Totals: 

$1,114.20 

+  $519.48 

Grand  total  per  exec:  $1,633.68 


client  licenses  for  just  one  PC,  just  so 
we  have  the  legitimate  right  to  attach 
to  the  network.  With  Apple,  that’s  all 
included,”  Frantz  notes.  “Yes,  it  looks 
like  the  equipment  is  more  expensive 
—  until  you  stack  on  all  the  client  li¬ 
censes  to  run  Microsoft  [software].” 

According  to  Frantz,  AWC  workers 
are  aware  that  2008  is  going  to  be  a  very 
tough  year  in  the  auto  industry,  given 
the  housing  crisis  and  a  looming  reces¬ 
sion.  Disclosing  the  licensing  details  to 
workers  helped  them  understand  that 
“we  weren’t  [spending]  millions  of  dol¬ 


lars  on  new  computers  when  we  could 
have  instead  put  the  money  into  employ¬ 
ee  benefits  or  their  payroll,”  he  says. 

Frantz  also  brought  a  Mac  to  the 
shop  floor  and  demonstrated  AWC’s 
main  Vehicle  Inventory  Processing 
System  (VIPS)  on  its  20-in.  screen 
—  which  was  noticeably  larger  than 
the  existing  16-  and  17-in.  PC  screens. 
And  he  demonstrated  the  iChat  feature 
in  the  Mac  OS  X  operating  system.  Us¬ 
ing  iChat,  an  AWC  tech-support  staffer 
took  remote  control  of  the  Mac  on  the 
shop  floor  to  show  how  computer  prob¬ 


lems  there  could  be  quickly  fixed  by  an 
IT  person  located  remotely.  “That  was 
a  real  ‘wow’  factor,”  Frantz  says. 

But  not  everyone  was  sold. 

“We  knew  we  were  going  down  an 
entirely  new  road,”  Frantz  says,  “but 
we  didn’t  anticipate  the  huge  emotion¬ 
al  response  that  we  got  back.” 

“People  are  passionate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,”  he  says.  “There’s  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  cult  of  Macs,  but  there’s 
just  as  strongly  a  cult  of  Microsoft.  It’s 
just  not  as  widely  publicized.” 

Continued  on  page  34 
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For  you,  it’s  a  problem  you  didn’t  see  coming 

For  your  business,  it’s  a  customer 
you  won’t  see  coming  back. 


You  can’t  anticipate  every  problem.  But  Emerson  Network  Power  and  its 
Liebert  power  and  cooling  technologies  can  help  you  create  an  IT  infrastructure 
that  is  ready  for  anything— unplanned  outages,  unpredictable  growth  or 
unexpected  technologies. 


One  example  is  the  Liebert  NX,  a  software-scalable  UPS  that  can  double  in 
capacity  without  adding  or  modifying  hardware.  Download  our  white  paper, 


Powering  Change  in  the  Data  Center,  and  discover  what  Liebert  technologies 
can  do  for  your  operating  flexibility,  at  flexibility.liebert.com. 


Liebert  flexibility 

Just  another  reason  why  Emerson  Network  Power  is  the  global  leader 
in  enabling  Business-Critical  Continuity’.'' 


[  hum  son,  Business-Critical  Continuity  and  Liebert  are  trademarks  of  Emerson  Electric  Co.  or  one  of  its  affiliated  companies.  €>2007  Emerson  Electric  Co.  ;  '  *  '  >•  % 

EMERSON.  CONSIDER  IT  SOLVED: 


M  MANAGEMENT 


From  Skeptic 
To  Believer 

Brad  Wieland  is  facilities  and  project 
manager  at  AWC,  and  his  first  reac¬ 
tion  to  CIO  Dale  Frantz’s  Mac  plan  was 
“quite  a  bit  of  skepticism,”  he  says. 

First,  there  was  the  cost:  “I  had  fi¬ 
nancial  concerns,  because  one  of  my 
responsibilities  at  the  Tacoma  facility  is 
to  keep  costs  down,”  he  says. 

AWC  had  completed  upgrading  all  of 
its  Windows  95  machines  to  Windows 
XP  machines  over  the  previous  three 
to  four  years.  “My  initial  thought  was, 
‘Why  spend  all  of  this  money  when  we 
just  upgraded  to  new  computers?’  ” 
Wieland  says.  “This  was  not  a  cost  sav¬ 
ings  in  my  mind. 

“But  once  Dale  explained  to  me  all  of 
the  savings  on  the  back  end,  it  really 
began  to  make  sense,”  he  says. 

Wieland  also  had  productivity  con¬ 
cerns,  however.  “I  am  a  Windows 
person  through  and  through,”  he  says. 

“I  know  how  to  tweak  things  on  a  Win¬ 
dows  machine. 

“There  was  also  a  bit  of  fear  of  the 
unknown,”  Wieland  admits. 

But  those  concerns  have  largely  abat¬ 
ed  since  he  began  working  on  a  Mac 
laptop  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago. 

It’s  an  interim  machine  to  replace  a  PC 
that  died,  he  says.  He  will  get  a  Mac  of 
his  own  shortly.  “Things  are  much  more 
user-friendly  on  the  Mac,”  he  says  of 
the  office  productivity  applications. 

He  has  also  seen  a  demo  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  VIPS  application  running 
on  a  Mac  in  the  warehouse.  It  will  be  up 
and  running  on  his  Mac  laptop  once  he 
receives  it.  VIPS  “looks  almost  identical, 
but  it  seems  to  work  a  lot  quicker,”  he 
says.  “There  is  not  as  much  of  a  delay 
time  when  you  hit  the  Search  button.” 

Overall,  Wieland  says,  he  is  about 
75%  sold  on  the  switch  to  Apple, 

“which  is  a  lot  better  than  a  month  ago.” 

What  would  it  take  to  make  him  a  full¬ 
blown,  true-blue  Apple  convert? 

“Once  I  get  a  laptop  that  is  mine  and 
I  can  customize  it  the  way  that  I  want 
to,”  Wieland  says.  “I’m  even  kind  of 
thinking  about  a  Mac  for  my  next  home 
computer” 

-  JULIA  KING 


Continued  from  page  32 

A  few  key  people  were  very  anti- 
Apple,  though  they  couldn’t  articulate 
why.  “They  just  didn’t  want  to  switch,” 
Frantz  says. 

Executives  and  IT  staffers  worked 
with  the  dissenters  to  win  them  over. 

On  the  customer  front,  Frantz  met 
one  on  one  with  various  port  managers 
and  manufacturers’  representatives  in 
Tacoma  and  Detroit,  again  explaining 
the  licensing  math.  “Customers  just 
wanted  to  know  how  this  was  going  to 
affect  their  rates,”  he  says.  He  showed 
them  that  switching  to  Macs  would 
result  in  lowering  AWC’s  costs,  which 
over  time  would  result  in  lower  rates. 

Frantz  says  AWC  had  calculated 
“significant  savings”  associated  with 
migrating  to  Apple  software  during  the 
proof-of-concept  testing  last  summer. 
“We  knew  we  would  have  sufficient 
ROI  for  the  change  based  on  some 
broad  generalizations,  and  the  savings 
were  enough  to  green-light  the  project,” 
he  says.  But  the  real  focus  of  the  early 
testing  was  to  make  sure  VIPS  could 
continue  to  run  on  Microsoft  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  on  the  back  end  with  Macs  on  the 
client  side.  “The  SQL  server  runs  well; 
it’s  a  solid  product.  There’s  no  business 
case  to  change  that,”  Frantz  says. 

MOVING  AHEAD 

Once  the  interoperability  issue  was  re¬ 
solved,  Frantz’s  team  began  integrating 
Apple  servers  into  AWC’s  Windows- 
based  network.  As  of  Feb.  1,  of  a  total  of 
40  non-SQL  servers  that  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  converted  to  Mac  servers,  14  had 
been  changed  over.  The  remainder  will 
be  swapped  out  according  to  AWC’s 
three-year  equipment-refresh  schedule. 

AWC  has  also  finished  migrating 
from  Microsoft’s  Active  Directory  to 
Apple’s  Open  Directory  for  controlling 
the  network.  This  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant,  Frantz  says,  because  the  control¬ 
ling  operating  system  architecture 
determines  licensing  costs. 

“By  getting  off  of  Microsoft  Active 
Directory  and  onto  Open  Directory, 
each  individual  server  becomes  sepa¬ 
rate  and  Microsoft  can  no  longer  view 
[and  charge  for]  a  broad  enterprise 
network.  This  was  a  very  significant 
change,”  Frantz  says. 

AWC  has  completed  migrating  to 
a  Mac  OS  X  mail  server  and  is  cur- 


My  initial  thought 
was,  ‘Why  spend 
all  of  this  money  when 
we  just  upgraded  to 
new  computers?’ 


rently  migrating  users  from  Exchange 
to  Mac  OS  X’s  Mail  application.  “This 
requires  a  little  bit  more  [time  and  ef¬ 
fort],  because  we  have  to  convert  each 
user’s  mailbox,  one  at  a  time,  making 
sure  that  all  folders  and  calendar  items 
import  properly,”  he  explains.  The 
project  is  about  50%  completed. 

AWC’s  in-house  IT  team  has  been 
working  alongside  five  consultants  from 
Apple’s  professional  services  unit  to 
work  through  networking,  security  and 
other  engineering  issues,  Frantz  says. 

Running  two  different  mail  systems  in 
parallel  is  especially  complicated.  “We 
didn’t  want  to  do  a  wholesale  swap  in 
a  weekend,  because  that  would  require 
getting  IT  people  to  every  facility  to 
help  assist  users  with  the  migration,  and 
that  wasn’t  possible,”  Frantz  explains. 

Working  with  the  Apple  consultants, 
Frantz  says,  AWC’s  network  adminis¬ 
trator  devised  an  “elegant  solution”  to 
continue  using  a  single  mail  domain, 
even  though  the  users  are  temporarily 
on  two  different  mail  platforms. 

On  the  client  side,  AWC  has  so  far 
installed  25  of  28  Macs  to  run  its  main¬ 
stay  VIPS  application  on  the  shop  floor 
at  its  Tacoma  facility.  The  other  three 
clients  remain  on  PCs  because  the  Macs 
don’t  fit  into  the  weatherproof  cabinets 
on  AWC’s  outdoor  lots  —  “a  little  pain 
point”  that’s  being  resolved,  Frantz  says. 

By  December  of  this  year,  all  VIPS 
client  software  will  have  been  rewrit¬ 
ten  from  PowerBuilder  to  Java  6.0  so  it 
can  run  at  the  front  end  on  Macs.  The 
rewriting  project  is  about  10%  com¬ 
plete  at  this  point,  Frantz  says. 

Over  the  next  year,  “we’ll  upgrade  to 
Macs  on  a  shop-by-shop  basis,  because 
it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  sunset  brand- 
new  PCs,”  Frantz  says.  He  estimates  that 
by  2010,  all  28  of  AWC’s  facilities  will  be 
completely  switched  over  to  Apple  tech¬ 
nology.  By  then,  all  remaining  PCs  will 
be  fully  depreciated  and  will  be  able  to 
be  cost-effectively  replaced  with  Macs.  ■ 
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Get  the  World's  First 
Open  Storage  System 
with  Legendary  ZFS 


The  Sun  Fire™  X4500  Storage  Server  (aka  "Thumper”)  delivers  twice  the 
performance,  half  the  size  and  one-third  the  price  of  the  competition. 
With  common  storage  pools,  provable  data  integrity  and  near-zero 
administration,  ZFS  overturns  everything  you  thought  you  knew  about 
file  systems.  And  with  four-core  X64  performance,  the  highest  storage 
density  and  the  power  of  Solaris™,  the  Sun  Fire  X4500  Server  blows  away 
everything  else  in  price,  performance,  and  capacity. 

For  a  free  60-day  trial,  go  to  sun.com/openstorage. 
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Call  your  local  Sun  Sales  Representative.  Sun  Authorized  Partner  or  (888)  516-9362. 

©  2008  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  logos  and  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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m  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 


Metrics  as  Tools 
Of  Persuasion 

It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  review 
what  information  your  CIO  is  get¬ 
ting  from  your  quarterly  reports. 


The  best  way 
for  my  com¬ 
pany’s  CIO  to 
know  details 
of  our  infor¬ 
mation  security  posture  is 
for  him  to  receive  mean¬ 
ingful  metrics  in  the  quar¬ 
terly  IT  scorecard.  The 
j  information  security  met- 
!  rics  are  my  responsibility. 

!  Whenever  I  can,  I  like  to 
review  what  I  am  gather¬ 
ing  —  and,  therefore,  what 
‘  I  am  telling  the  CIO  about 
our  security  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

I  had  such  a  chance  over 
the  past  two  weeks.  One 
thing  I  want  to  be  sure  of 
is  that  my  metrics  aren’t 
!  met  with  a  “So  what?”  I 
also  purposely  keep  them 
to  just  a  handful.  The  CIO 
and  other  IT  managers 
don’t  want  to  be  deluged 
with  data,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  CIOs 
don’t  care  about  things  like 
how  many  port  scans  the 
intrusion-detection  system 
(IDS)  has  uncovered.  Our 
CIO  wants  to  be  aware  of 
the  company’s  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  and  I  want  him  to  be 
able  to  judge  the  return  on 
investment  for  our  secu¬ 
rity  infrastructure. 

But  if  I  had  to  narrow 


it  down  to  one  security 
thing  that  the  CIO  really 
wants  to  know  about,  I’d 
say  it’s  viruses  and  our 
susceptibility  to  a  virus  at¬ 
tack.  Why?  Because  a  virus 
attack  takes  up  hours  of  IT 
resources  and  makes  the 
IT  department  look  bad. 

I  had  been  reporting  on 
patch  and  virus  compli¬ 
ance  only  for  desktops.  In 
this  review  of  the  metrics, 
though,  I  decided  to  add 
Unix  and  Windows  serv¬ 
ers.  The  report  on  patch 
compliance  will  now  read, 
“Percentage  of  managed 
systems  that  have  required 
patches  installed,  per 
policy,”  and  it  will  break 
down  into  three  catego¬ 
ries:  desktops,  Windows 
servers  and  Unix  servers. 
That  will  show  rather  dra¬ 
matically  how  weak  we  are 
in  Unix  patch  compliance. 
Our  Unix  environment  is 
very  fragile,  and  attempts 
to  install  patches  often 
lead  to  problems  with  ap¬ 
plications. 

B  The  one  security 
thing  our  CIO  really 
wants  to  know 
about  is  viruses. 


The  next  metric  also  fo¬ 
cuses  on  viruses,  reporting 
on  the  percentage  of  man¬ 
aged  desktops  and  servers 
with  the  latest  virus  en¬ 
gine  and  pattern  file.  I  am 
sure  that  our  CIO  is  aware 
that  there  is  a  direct  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  lack  of 
an  updated  pattern  file  and 
virus  incidents. 

BEYOND  VIRUSES 

From  there,  the  metrics 
will  shift  to  report  on 
our  ability  to  effectively 
monitor  the  network  for 
unauthorized  activity. 

Our  CIO  shelled  out  more 
than  $100,000  for  our  IDS 
deployment,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  he  knows  that 
what  we  got  for  that  mon¬ 
ey  falls  short  of  100%  cov¬ 
erage.  Therefore,  I  will  be 
sending  him  reports  on  the 
percentage  of  external  ac¬ 
cess  points  covered  by  the 
IDS  and  on  the  percentage 
of  time  we  spend  analyz¬ 
ing  data  for  each  sensor. 

My  thinking  is  that  we 
need  to  monitor  all  of  our 
external  access  points  and 
not  leave  holes  or  opportu¬ 
nities  for  attack.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  no  one  is  moni¬ 
toring  the  IDS  data,  then 
all  we  have  is  an  investiga- 
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Trouble 

Ticket 


ISSUE:  The  CIO’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  security  posture 
comes  from  the  metrics 
provided  each  quarter. 


ACTION  PLAN:  Take  the 
time  to  review  the  met¬ 
rics  whenever  possible. 


tive  tool.  Sure,  an  investi¬ 
gative  tool  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  just  makes 
sense  that  if  we  have  an 
IDS  in  place,  a  certain 
amount  of  time  per  day 
should  be  spent  analyzing 
the  data  and  responding 
to  events.  Luckily,  the 
analysts  keep  track  of  how 
much  time  they  spend  on 
various  tasks  during  the 
day,  so  I  can  easily  obtain 
the  metrics  I  need. 

Finally,  I  will  be  using 
the  metrics  to  keep  track 
of  compliance  by  the 
company’s  many  partners. 
Whether  a  partner  is  de¬ 
veloping  source  code  or 
providing  help  desk  sup¬ 
port,  it’s  important  that  it 
abide  by  the  security  con¬ 
trols  spelled  out  in  its  con¬ 
tract.  We’ve  had  partners 
that  introduced  malicious 
code  into  our  network  and 
others  who  stole  our  intel¬ 
lectual  property, 
so  tracking  their 
compliance  with 
those  security 
controls  is  im¬ 
portant. 


I 


C0MPUTERW0RL0.COM 


Ojoin  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security 


All  in  all,  I’m  happy  with 
these  improvements  to 
the  metrics,  but  I’ll  still  be 
thinking  about  new  ways 
to  fine-tune  them.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman  ” 
whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 


OPINION 


Why  Decisions 
Don’t  Stick 


VER  THE  YEARS,  I’ve  seen  lots  of  policy  deci¬ 
sions  fail  to  be  transformed  into  reality.  One 
interesting  facet  of  the  failures  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  relatively  little  relationship  between  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  policy  and  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  effectively 
implemented.  Good  ideas  seem  to  be  almost  as  difficult  to  im¬ 
plement  as  bad  ones. 


But  if  the  quality  of  the 
policy  isn’t  highly  cor¬ 
related  with  the  level  of 
resistance,  what  is? 

I’ve  noticed  that  there  is 
a  moment  in  every  policy 
implementation  that  seems 
critical  to  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  —  to  whether  people 
see  a  new  policy  as  good 
or  bad,  and  to  whether 
they  will  support  a  deci¬ 
sion  or  resist  it.  That’s  the 
moment  of  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement.  If  it’s  done 
well,  people  tend  to  go 
along.  If  not,  it’s  all  over 
before  anything  begins. 
Heels  dig  in,  and  the  battle 
of  wills  starts.  (Of  course, 
if  a  policy  is  truly  odious, 
the  best  announcement 
won’t  help.  But  most  deci¬ 
sions  are  neither  magical 
nor  malignant.) 

I’ve  also  noticed  a 
pattern  of  how  these  an¬ 
nouncements  go  wrong. 
There  are  four  basic  types 
of  failures. 

1.  No  one  finds  out.  Sur¬ 


prisingly,  managers  don’t 
always  tell  the  staff  about 
their  decisions.  This  may 
sound  funny,  but  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  group  of  manag¬ 
ers  to  get  together,  debate 
an  important  topic,  come 
to  a  conclusion  and  just 
assume  that  everyone 
knows  what  to  do  next.  No 
one  outside  of  the  room 
will  ever  find  out  because 
it  was  never  anyone’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  tell  the  staff. 
And  the  initiative  will 
die  of  neglect.  This  is  just 
poor  planning. 

2.  Replay.  In  this  version, 
a  decision  is  made  and  an¬ 
nounced,  but  then  it’s  de¬ 
bated  all  over  again  by  the 
people  affected.  It  is  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected,  but 
taken  as  a  proposal  rather 
than  as  a  policy.  Here,  the 

■  Good  ideas  seem 
to  be  almost  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  implement 
as  bad  ones. 


announcement  fails  to 
offer  a  compelling  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  staff.  They  may 
understand  the  content 
of  the  decision,  but  it  isn’t 
persuasive.  So  the  debate 
that  the  management  team 
had  plays  out  all  over  again 
around  the  water  cooler. 
And  there,  the  proposal 
dies,  is  modified  or  —  occa¬ 
sionally  —  is  accepted. 

3.  No-op.  Here,  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  and  an¬ 
nounced,  but  the  employ¬ 
ees  affected  either  ignore 
or  resist  it.  It’s  like  a  no-op 
instruction  in  assembly 
language.  Everyone  files 
out  of  the  meeting  room 
and  just  goes  back  to  work 
as  if  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  This  is  probably 
the  most  common  failure 
mode.  The  problem  is  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  manager  announc¬ 
ing  the  policy  lacks  the 
necessary  credibility.  The 
decision  itself  may  seem 
too  big  for  him  to  make,  or 


the  announcer  may  simply 
not  have  the  respect  of  the 
staff. 

4.  Excessive  paternalism. 

And  finally,  a  decision  is 
made  and  announced,  but 
decision-makers  provide 
very  little  information,  in 
a  misguided  attempt  to 
protect  employees  from  the 
messy  politics  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  Sometimes  this 
is  a  precursor  to  Failure 
Modes  2  and  3,  but  it  has 
its  own  dynamic.  When 
people  don’t  understand 
the  reasoning  behind  a  de-  { 
cision,  they  will  often  make  \ 
up  conspiracy  theories 
about  what  is  really  going 
on.  This  ends  up  wasting 
time  and  convincing  the 
staff  that  management  is 
hiding  something.  Even  an 
ugly  truth  is  usually  better  ; 
than  nothing  at  all. 

If  you  want  to  imple¬ 
ment  change  in  your 
organization,  don’t  just 
think  about  what  changes 
to  make.  Spend  some  time 
thinking  about  how  you’re 
going  to  announce  it,  and 
get  people  on  board  to 

q 

implement  it.  If  you  think 
about  each  failure  mode 
while  planning  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  you  can  an¬ 
ticipate  and  avoid  many  of 
the  most  common  sources 
of  resistance.  ■ 

Paul  Glen  is  the  founder 
of  the  GeekLeaders.com 
Weh  community  and  author 
of  the  award-winning  book 
Leading  Geeks:  How  to 
Manage  and  Lead  People 
Who  Deliver  Technology 
( Jossey-Bass ,  2003).  You 
can  contact  him  at  info@ 
paulglen.com. 
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MARKETPLACE 

Instantly  Search 
Terabytes  of  Text 


Instantly  Search 

Terabytes  ofjext 


♦  dozens  of  indexed, 
unindexed,  fielded  data 
and  full-text  search 
options  (including 
Unicode  support  for 
hundreds  of 

international  languages) 

♦  file  parsers  /  converters 
for  hit-highlighted 
display  of  all  popular 
file  types 

♦  Spider  supports  static 
and  dynamic  web  data; 
highlights  hits  while 
displaying  links, 
formatting  and  images: 
intact 

♦  API  supports  .NET,  C++, 
Java,  databases,  etc. 
New  .NET  Spider  API 


The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrieval®  since  1991 

♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte  of  text  in  a 
single  index  and  returns  results  in  less  than  a  second" 

-  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts  of  data,"  dtSearch 
"leads  the  market"  -  Network  Computing 

♦  dtSearch  "covers  all  data  sources  ...  powerful  Web-based 
engines"  -eWEEK 

♦  dtSearch  "searches  at  blazing  speeds"  -  Computer  Reseller 
News  Test  Center 

See  www.dtsearch.com  for  hundreds  more  reviews, 
and  hundreds  of  developer  case  studies 

Contact  dtSearch  for  fully-functional  evaluations 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Marketplace  Advertising  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
locate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  services 
j _ for  their  IT  needs.  I 


To  advertise,  call  212.655.5157  or  email:  print@ven.com 


Contacts 


Spb 

Software  House 

Software  Development  for  a  Mobile  World 


Mob**  2Markat 


www.SpbSoftwareHouse.com 


O  Tabs  in  Pocket 
Internet  Explorer 
O  30+  beaytiful  skins 
O  Smart  Scrolling 
Use  promotional  code  on 
www.spbsoftwarehouse.com 

5D14FG6AG4 


No-Risk  Online 
Search  Engine 


Imagine  getting  as  many  leads  as  you  need,  at 
the  right  price.  All  qualified.  All  interested.  No  risk. 
VentureDirect,  Worldwide  makes  that  happen  for  our 
clients  every  day  using  search  engines  and  online 
affiliates.  You  pay  only  for  real  live  sales  leads. 

Our  cost  per  lead  programs  can  send  traffic  to  your 
web  site,  to  customized  web  pages  we  create,  and/ 
or  to  web  pages  with  multiple  offers.  Consumers 
and  business  professionals  complete  your  unique 
qualifying  questions/form;  producing  leads  in  real 
time,  at  a  fixed  cost. 


i 


If  you  are  a  national  or  international 
marketer,  and  require  highly 
qualified  sales  leads,  call  today 

212-655-5123 

or  email 

rbanitier@ven.com  * 

.  ■-.»>  -MrT  .  -m 


VENTUREI  fired 

WORLDWIDE 


www.venturedirect.com 
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The  Power  of  Three 


» $ 


High  density  power  in  excess  of  23.000  watts 


Network  monitoring  of  current  and  temperature 


Multiple  outlet  types  available  on  one  unit 
C13.C19.5-15 


Together  as  ONE 
Data  Center  Solutii 


Imagine  your  data  center,  to  the  power  of  three. 

Make  it  a  reality  with  our  newly  expanded  power  distribution  offering. 
Pulizzi®  and  Aphel®  are  the  newest  members  of  Eaton®,  creating  the 
broadest  range  of  ePDUs  on  the  market. 

Eaton  is  making  the  selection  of  enclosure  power  distribution  units 
easy  with  three  simple  questions: 

1 .  How  much  power  do  you  need? 

2.  What  functionality  do  you  need? 

3.  Which  inputs  and  outputs  do  you  need? 

Three  innovators...  Three  questions...  ePDU  completes  the  PowerChain® 
Management  solution  that  will  propel  your  data  center  to  the  next  level. 

Visit  us  at  www.powerware.com/ePDU  or  call  877.785.4994 

to  find  out  what  the  power  of  three  can  do  for  you. 


F:T«I\I  Powerware 


Eaton,  Powerware,  PuIbb.  Aphdl.  ePOy,  and  PowerCham  are  watteinarEs  of  Eafon  Corporation.  JJJOOS  Eaton  Corporation  All  rijlm;  resoAred, 
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Men  62  to  64 


Men  65  to  69 


Women  62  to  64 


Women  65  to  69 


You'll  Have  to  Push 
Them  Out  the  Door  \ 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  reported  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
that  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  older  workers 
are  staying  in  the  workforce  now  compared  with 
about  10  years  ago.  Moreover,  in  every  category, 
the  older  workers  were  more  likely  to  be  working 
full  time  than  they  were  in  1995. 

STAYING  IN  WORKFORCE  1995  2007 


Don’t  Just  Say,  ‘GESUNDHEIT.’ 
Say,  ‘GO  HOME!’ 

Forty  percent  of  organizations  say  they  discourage  sick  workers 
from  coming  to  the  office  by  educating  employees  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  staying  home  when  they’re  ill.  But  it’s  advice  that’s  often 
ignored,  resulting  in  a  phenomenon  known  as  “presenteeism” 

-  when  sick  workers  come  to  work  but  can’t  perform  at  their 
usual  level  and  endanger  the  health  of  co-workers. 

WHY  DO  YOUR 
EMPLOYEES 
SHOW  UP  WHEN 
THEY’RE  SICK? 


Heavy  workloads 
and  tight  deadlines 

65% 

No  one  available  to 
cover  workload 

56% 

Don’t  want  to  use 
vacation  time 

55% 

Want  to  save  sick  time 
for  later  in  the  year 

49% 

Fear  of  discipline  49% 


SOURCE  HARRIS  INTER¬ 
ACTIVE  INC  POLL  OF 
317  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
EXECUTIVES  FROM 
US  ORGANIZATIONS. 
JUNE  28- JULY  17. 

2007:  SPONSORED 
BY  CCH  INC  . 

RIVE  RWOODS,  ILL 
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■  Q&A 

Katherine 
Spencer  Lee 

The  executive  director 

of  Robert  Half  Technol¬ 
ogy  talks  about  rising 
salaries  tor  entry-level  IT  positions. 


What  sorts  of  numbers  have 
you  seen?  In  the  2008  Robert 
Half  Technology  Salary  Guide, 
the  projected  increase  in  average 
starting  salaries  for  the  61  U.S.  IT 
titles  that  we  track  is  5.3%.  This 
compares  to  a  projected  increase 
of  2.8%  last  year. 

We  are  seeing  highest  demand 
from  our  clients  in  application 
development,  Web  development, 
network  administration,  database 
administration/management  and 
technical  support. 

For  specific  titles  we  track  in  the 
salary  guide,  some  of  those  highest 
in  demand  are  lead  application  de¬ 
veloper,  messaging  administrator, 
network  manager,  IT  auditor,  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  analyst  and  data 
modeler,  all  expected  to  command 
base  compensation  rises  6%  to 
7%  higher  than  2007  projections. 

Specifically  regarding  entry- 
level  positions,  the  salary  guide 
projects  growth  slightly  better  than 
average  for  Tiers  1  through  3  help 
desk  positions.  Networking  and 
the  help  desk  can  be  good  spots 
for  a  young  college  graduate  to 
learn  more  about  technology  and 
customer  service  and  are  often 
great  places  to  start  an  IT  career. 

Are  companies  finding  it 
easier  to  staff  their  help 
desks?  Not  necessarily.  A  recent 
Robert  Half  survey  ( http://tinyurl . 
com/2p2qep)  found  that  CIOs  felt 
that  their  IT  support  function  was 
understaffed  by  40%  on  average. 
Part  of  that  shortage  is  indicative 
of  the  difficulty  companies  face  in 
locating  enough  skilled  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  at  entry  level  or  otherwise. 

Another  of  our  surveys,  from 
last  year,  indicated  that  it  takes 
nearly  two  months  to  hire  IT  staff 


DAYS 


Mean  response 
when  CiOs  were 
asked,  “How 
long  does  it 
take,  on  aver¬ 
age,  to  fill  a  full-time  staff- 
level  position  within  your 
IT  department?’ 

Mean  response 
when  executives 
were  asked, 
“How  long 
does  it  take,  on 
average,  to  fill  a  full-time 
manager-level  position 
within  your  IT  department?” 

SOURCE:  ROBERT  HALF  TECHNOLOGY 
SEE  THE  FULL  SURVEY  RESULTS  AT 
http://TINVURL.COM/2BGZM3. 


DAYS 


positions  and  nearly  three  months 
to  fill  manager-level  positions. 


Are  organizations  mostly 
hiring  computer  science 
graduates,  or  people  with 
other  backgrounds?  It  is 

indeed  common  for  companies 
to  recruit  and  hire  from  computer 
science,  engineering  or  informa¬ 
tion  systems  programs.  But  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  only  place. 
As  IT  crosses  into  more  diverse 
areas  of  the  business  today  -  mar¬ 
keting,  customer  service,  opera¬ 
tions,  sales,  etc.  -  it’s  increasingly 
important  that  IT  professionals 
have  a  broad  range  of  skills.  Clients 
tell  us  that  IT  professionals  who 
can  combine  IT  skills  with  business 
acumen  are  most  desirable. 

Still,  a  recent  Robert  Half 
Technology  survey  of  1,400  CIOs 
revealed  that,  compared  to  five 
years  ago,  they  are  25%  less  likely 
to  fill  open  IT  staff  positions  with 
candidates  who  have  nontechnical 
degrees  -  that  is,  degrees  other 
than  information  systems,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  engineering. 

-JAMIE  ECKLE 


IT  careers 
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Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing 
Agencies 


Place 

your  Labor 
Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 

iTcareers 
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E-Commerce  Quality  Engineer 
-  Perform  complex  testing  tasks 
requiring  planning,  scheduling 
&  testing  of  e-commerce  s/ware 
applies  in  Mountain  View,  CA. 
Reqmts  incl  MS  or  equiv  in 
Comp  Sci,  Engg  or  related,  & 
working  knowl  of  e-commerce 
quality  assurance  test  method¬ 
ologies  using  UNIX,  MS  SQL 
Server,  JAVA /  C++  &  SILK  test. 
Resume  to:  Webroot  Software, 
HR-MD,  2560  55th  St.,  Boulder, 
CO  80301. 


Info  &  Comm  Systems  in 
Scottsdale,  A Z  seeks  a  Sr 
Programmer  with  a 
Masters  Comp  Sci  & 
knowledge  of  program¬ 
ming,  databases,  &  test¬ 
ing.  Email  resumes  to 
Robert@managedics.com 
or  fax  to  480-699-7762 


Database  Design  Analyst. 
Design  logical,  physical  data 
bases  to  automate  processing, 
improve  comp,  system  for 
wholesale-retailer  Asian  gro¬ 
cery  items.  Tools:  C++,  ASP, 
HTML,  JavaScript,  Java,  PHP, 
MySQL.  Req.  MS/CS  w/1  yr. 
exp.  or  Comp.  Programmer 
using  tools  listed.  Send  resume 
to  S.  Lee,  Golden  Country 
Oriental  Food,  2355  S.  Blue 
Island  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60608 


Technical  Project  Manager, 
Sr.  (Woodland  Hills,  CA) 
Using  AJAX,  multi-thread¬ 
ing,  C#,  ASP.Net,  CSS,  SQL 
2005,  Windows  server  2003 
setup  &  integration,  web  2.0 
dsgn  &  prgmg.  Email  res  to 
ScenarioPost.com, 
thomas@lumincapital.com 


IT-mult.  openings,  some 
req  Bach/equiv,  others 
Masters/equiv  &  0-5  yrs 
exp.  depending  on  posi¬ 
tion.  Jobs  may  req.  trav¬ 
el/relocation.  Send 

resume  to:  Infomerica, 
Inc.,  252  Towne  Village 
Dr.,  Cary,  NC  27513 


Programmer  Analyst  w/2  yrs 
exp  to  dsgn  web  appliens  &  cre¬ 
ate  conceptual  models,  site 
organization,  navigation,  page 
layouts  &  interaction  using  Win, 
MS  Visual  Studio  Professional, 
SQL  Server,  HTML,  DHTML, 
CSS,  JavaScript,  Ajax, 
ASP.NET,  Data  Modeling  Web 
framework,  Gif  Animator,  Adobe 
Illustrator  &  Adobe  Photoshop. 
Dsgn  &  prototype  Web  User 
interfaces.  Mail  res  to: 
Openwave  Computing  LLC. 
1220  Broadway,  Ste  #703,  NY, 
NY  10001  Job  Loc:  NYC  or  in 
any  unanticipated  Iocs  in  USA. 


c/} 

Searching  for  diverse  IT  Talent? 

<D 

Let  Computerworld  IT  Careers 

put  your  recruitment  message  in 

Vh 

front  of  over  1 ,400,000  qualified 

cd 

IT  professionals! 

o 

Contact  Laura  Wilkinson  for  details  at 

laura_wilkinson@itcareers.net 

or  call  847-441-8877 

A  Best  Financial  Corp  seeks 
database  administrator  to  design 
&  customize  database  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  mortgage  applications. 
Require  minimum  master  in  com¬ 
puter  science.  Send  resume  to 
42180  Ford  Rd,  Ste  307,  Canton 
Ml  48187.  EOE. 

HIDEF  Technologies  seeks  DBA, 
system  administrator/analysts, 
software  engineers  to  customize 
applications  using  skills  per  pro¬ 
ject  requirements.  Must  have  MS 
or  BS  with  1-5yr  epx.  Travel 
required.  Apply  at 

info@hideftech.com.  No  calls. 
EOE 


Thomson,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Software  Engineer  for  its 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  location  to  act 
as  technical  customer  interface 
for  our  DIRECTV  settop  prod¬ 
ucts.  Must  have  a  Master’s 
degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  plus  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  related  occupation  of 
Sr.  Software  Developer  in  set¬ 
tops.  Experience  may  have 
been  gained  prior  to  completion 
of  Master’s  degree.  Salary  DOE. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Thomson,  Inc.,  HR  -  Job  #9046, 
Thomson,  Inc.,  101  W.  103rd 
Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46290. 


Innowave  Technology,  LLC  is 
seeking  a  Sr.  Software 
Engineer  for  their  office  in 
Irvine,  CA.  B.Sc.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  5 
years  of  work  exp.  in  Siebel 
implementations  required. 
Salaried/full  time  position.  For 
details  about  this  &  other  job 
opportunities,  please  visit 
www.innowavetech.com  for 
Inquires  call  949-223-6425 


Thomson,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Member  Technical  Staff 
(Software  Engineer)  for  its 
Indianapolis,  IN  location  to 
design  and  produce  DIRECTV 
receivers.  Must  have  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Engineering  or  related  field 
plus  five  years  of  experience  in 
the  related  occupation  of  design¬ 
ing  software  for  embedded  sys¬ 
tems.  Salary  DOE.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Thomson, 
Inc.,  HR  -  Job  #9044,  101  W. 
103rd  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46290. 


MNGR,  Client  Services 

(MCS0208):  Direct,  oversee 
client  comm.,  acct 

mngmnt/growth,  support  for  IT 
sector;  perform  IT  scoping;  con¬ 
sult  for  buss  process  analysis, 
proj  estimations;  define,  present 
custom  sols;  direct  proj  exec.  / 
implementations;  provide  inputs 
for  team;  best  practices,  process 
improvements;  ensure  client  sat¬ 
isfaction,  proj  efficiency. 
Require:  Masters  in  CS  /  BA  / 
Related  &  3  yrs  exp  OR  BS  or 
equiv  in  above  &  5  yrs  exp. 
TECH  RECRUITER  (TR0208): 
Perform  full  life  cycle  recruiting; 
research  to  improve  recruitment; 
work  with  buss  dvlpmnt  /  tech 
team  to  determine  recruiting 
needs;  assist  HR  team  to  dvlp 
recruiting  strategies,  conduct 
interviews;  negotiate;  recruit¬ 
ment  per  the  company  policies; 
guide/  evaluate  team.  Require: 
BS  or  foreign  equiv  in  BA,  HR, 
CS,  Related  &  2  yrs  exp  in  tech 
recruiting.  Will  accept  combina¬ 
tion  of  education  &  exp.  FT, 
Comp  Salary,  Travel.  Resume: 
HR,  Encora,  Inc.,  14901  N. 
Scottsdale  Rd,  Ste  306, 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85254 


Technicolor,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Digital  Intermediate  Producer 
for  its  Culver  City,  CA  location  to 
oversee  the  Digital  Intermediate 
and  Graphic  Post  Production  of 
long  form  and  short  form  pro¬ 
jects  in  support  of  Feature  films, 
Trailers  and  Restoration  for 
Theatrical  and  Home  Video 
release.  Must  have  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Graphic 
Design  or  related  field  plus  five 
years  of  experience  in  the  relat¬ 
ed  occupation  of  production 
management  in  film  and  televi¬ 
sion  industry.  Salary  DOE. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Technicolor,  Inc.,  HR  -  Job  # 
1129,  2255  N.  Ontario  Street, 
Suite  250,  Burbank,  CA  91504. 


Software  Engineers  for  Raleigh, 
NC.  Design,  Test  &  Implement 
software  applications  using 
Oracle,  C,  C++,  XML,  Delphi, 
ASP,  RUP,  RMI,  PL/SQL, 
Developer  2000  &  Designer 
2000;  Masters  or  Equivalent** 
req’d  in  Computers, 
Engineering,  math  or  related 
field  of  study  +  1  yr  of  related 
exp.  (**Eqv:  Bachelors  or  Eqv. 
+  5  yrs  of  progressive  related 
work  exp.).  40  hrs/Wk.  Must 
have  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  US.  Send 
resume  to  HR,  Matrix 
Technologies,  Inc.  3109  Poplar 
Wood  Court,  #  217  Raleigh,  NC 
27604 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


ThatTI  Stop  ’Em 

Auditors  advise  a  bank’s 
CIO  to  add  an  “authoriza¬ 
tion  warning”  -  a  message 
that  that  will  show  up  on  all 
PCs  before  log-on  warning 
unauthorized  users  to  stay 
away  -  and  this  IT  pilot  fish  is 
tasked  to  whip  it  up.  “I  quickly 
threw  it  together  and  tested 
it  on  our  IT  group,”  fish  says. 
“The  test  was  successful,  but 
rather  than  disabling  it,  I  left  it 
up,  assuming  only  our  depart¬ 
ment  would  see  the  message. 
However,  I  accidentally  linked 
it  to  the  entire  domain.  Not 
so  bad,  right?”  Probably  not, 
except  that  fish  was  having 
fun  when  he  composed  the 
test  message:  “USE  THIS 
COMPUTER  AND  YOU  WILL 
DIE.”  Sighs  fish,  “Needless  to 


say,  when  hundreds  of  users 
were  rebooting  for  the  night, 
they  freaked  out  and  blew  up 
our  cell  phones  fearing  the 
Reaper.” 

Old  Habits  Die  Hard 

User  calls  help  desk  pilot  fish 
with  a  complaint:  There  are 
too  many  choices.  “She  has 
a  default  printer  named  16 
and  she  wanted  to  print  to  66, 
which  was  also  in  her  printer 
list,”  explains  the  pilot  fish 
who  takes  the  call.  “She  has 
recently  moved  locations,  so 
another  printer  was  added  to 
hers  in  case  16  wasn’t  avail¬ 
able,  which  was  28.  So  she 
called  us  wanting  to  know 
if  there  was  some  way  to 
change  the  order  the  printers 
appeared  because  before  she 


could  just  press  her  down  ar¬ 
row,  and  66  would  be  the  next 
printer.  Now  she  has  to  press 
her  down  arrow  twice  to  skip 
over  28  to  get  to  66.  That’s 
too  much  work?” 

Concierge  Service 

This  pilot  fish  provides 
general  support  for  users 
in  two  departments  of  a  big 
organization  and  can  handle 
most  of  them  without  trouble. 
Then  there’s  the  exception. 
“One  user  has  what  can  only 
be  described  as  extraordinary 
computer  skills  -  for  20  years 
ago,”  says  fish.  “These  days, 
a  dedicated  intern  takes  care 
of  most  of  the  problems  this 
user  experiences,  such  as  ‘My 
e-mail  isn’t  working’  -  intern 
connects  network  cable  -  or 
‘It's  not  printing’  -  intern  adds 
paper.  On  days  when  the 
intern  isn’t  around,  I  get  calls 
like  the  one  this  morning:  ‘I 
put  this  CD  in,  and  it’s  just 
grinding  around  making  a  fun¬ 
ny  noise.’  A  quick  walk  down 
the  hall  and  a  few  nanosec¬ 


onds  of  troubleshooting  later, 

I  turned  the  CD  label-side  up. 
Mission  accomplished!” 

Ahal 

User  replaces  a  noisy  old 
workhorse  dot-matrix  printer 
with  a  quieter  ink-jet  model 
-  and  soon  calls  this  IT  pilot 
fish  with  a  complaint.  “He 
wanted  to  know  why  it 
wouldn’t  print  the  carbon 
copy,”  fish  says.  “I  replied, 

‘It  can’t  spit  the  ink  out  that 
hard’  -  then  watched  the  light 
in  his  brain  come  on.” 

■  Light  up  Sharky’s  brain 
by  sending  me  your  true 
tale  of  IT  life  at  sharky@ 
computerworld.com.  You’ll 
score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if 
I  use  it. 

^^^^ToMPUTERWORtTcoI^^^™ 

O  TIRED  OF  BUNGLING  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers?  ^ 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark 
and  share  your  tales  of  woe. 

sharkbait.computerworld.com  ™ 

O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the 
.  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky 
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FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


rank  Hayes 


temet  Sabotage 


SABOTAGE.  That’s  the  right  word  for  what  Pakistan 
Telecom  did  to  YouTube  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  It  was  intended  to  be  censorship  —  blocking  Pak¬ 
istanis  from  seeing  a  video  that  their  government 
found  offensive.  But  it  resulted  in  all  of  YouTube  vanishing 
from  the  Internet  for  up  to  two  hours. 


If  you  think  that’s 
merely  another  silly  non¬ 
crisis  that  doesn’t  mean 
!  anything  to  your  IT  shop 
or  business,  think  again. 

What  happened?  Paki¬ 
stan  Telecom  (PT)  got 
instructions  from  a  gov- 
!  ernment  agency  to  block 
a  specific  YouTube  video, 
which  reportedly  includ¬ 
ed  the  cartoons  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  that 
have  sparked  periodic 
riots  since  they  were  first 
published  in  Denmark  in 
September  2005. 

To  do  that,  PT  used  a 
•  Border  Gateway  Proto¬ 
col  (BGP)  injection.  Put 
simply,  PT  changed  its 
Internet  routing  informa¬ 
tion  for  YouTube  so  that 
requests  would  go  to  PT’s 
servers,  not  YouTube’s. 
But  the  changed  informa¬ 
tion  was  also  sent  to  PT’s 
own  Internet  provider, 
Hong  Kong’s  PCCW, 
which  accepted  it  and 
passed  it  along  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Almost 
immediately,  YouTube 
disappeared  —  for  nearly 
everyone. 


According  to  Renesys, 
an  Internet  monitor¬ 
ing  consultancy,  it  took 
about  two  minutes  for  the 
bad  routing  information 
to  spread,  80  minutes 
for  YouTube  to  notice 
and  send  out  corrected 
routing  information, 
and  about  another  hour 
before  the  mess  was  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  up. 

Yeah,  it  was  clumsy 
and  irresponsible  on  PT’s 
part.  But  stop  smirking. 

It  could  happen  again 
tomorrow  —  to  you. 

See,  the  problem  that 
allows  BGP  injection 
hasn’t  been  fixed.  And 
it’s  not  likely  to  be.  Ever. 
Just  as  it  wasn’t  fixed 
two  years  ago,  after  Con 
Edison  Communications 
accidentally  hijacked 
Internet  connections 

■  You  can’t  stop 
it.  You  can  de¬ 
tect  it  and  repair 
the  damaae,  out 
meanwhile,  you’ll 
have  vanished 
from  the  Internet. 


to  investment  houses,  a 
bank,  Martha  Stewart’s 
publishing  empire  and 
the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Or  after  Turkish 
network  provider  TTnet 
mistakenly  rerouted  the 
entire  Internet  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  2004. 

Those  are  big  inci¬ 
dents.  Smaller  BGP  in¬ 
jections  happen  all  the 
time  —  often  by  accident, 
but  sometimes  because 
spammers  or  other  bad 
guys  want  to  hijack  an 
address.  As  governments 
keep  attempting  to  cen¬ 
sor  Web  sites,  that  kind 
of  sabotage  is  likely  to 
happen  more  and  more. 

Why?  Because  for  all 
the  security  we’ve  lay¬ 
ered  onto  the  Internet,  at 
the  level  of  big  network 
providers,  it  still  runs  on 
pure  trust.  When  one  of 
them  sends  out  routing 
information  to  the  others, 
it’s  presumed  to  be  true. 

So,  like  YouTube,  you 
could  find  your  domain 
name  hijacked,  acciden¬ 
tally  or  intentionally,  at 
almost  any  time. 


You  can’t  stop  it.  If 
you’re  watching  for  it, 
you  can  detect  it  and  act 
to  repair  the  damage.  But 
meanwhile,  like  YouTube, 
you’ll  have  vanished  from 
the  Internet  —  and  some¬ 
body  else  will  be  getting 
all  your  traffic. 

How  badly  will  that 
kind  of  sabotage  hurt 
your  company’s  business? 

How  many  orders  and 
inquiries  won’t  come  in? 

How  much  proprietary 
information  from  cus¬ 
tomers  will  go  to  the  hi¬ 
jackers  instead  of  to  you? 

How  will  your  supply 
chain  be  disrupted?  Your 
sales  force  automation? 
Your  software-as-a- 
service  applications? 

In  short,  how  heavily 
do  you  rely  on  the  Inter¬ 
net?  And  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  day  it’s  sto¬ 
len  out  from  under  you? 

Nothing  silly  about 
those  questions,  is  there? 

No  one  is  going  to 
eliminate  BGP  injec¬ 
tions  anytime  soon.  And 
if  you’re  not  prepared 
—  with  monitoring,  en¬ 
cryption,  VPNs  and  alter¬ 
native  routes  for  critical 
communications  —  you’d 
better  get  to  work. 

Or  you  could  find  out 
just  what  the  word  sabo¬ 
tage  means  to  you.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Embed  the  fastest  database. 


For  software  developers  seeking  competitive  advantages,  InterSystems  Cache®  makes 
applications  more  valuable  by  increasing  their  speed  and  scalability,  while  decreasing  hard¬ 
ware  and  administration  requirements.  This  is  the  fastest  database  engine  you  can  put  in 
your  applications,  and  it's  the  only  database  that  gives  you  the  combined  benefits  of 
object  and  relational  technologies.  Thanks  to  its  innovative  architecture,  Cache  spares  Java 
and  .NET  programmers  a  lot  of  tedious  work  by  eliminating  the  need  for  object- 
relational  mapping.  Cache  is  available  for  Unix,  Linux,  Windows,  Mac 
OS  X,  and  OpenVMS  -  and  it  supports  MultiValue  development.  Cache 
is  deployed  on  more  than  100,000  systems  worldwide,  ranging  from  two 
to  over  50,000  users.  Embed  our  innovations,  enrich  your  applications. 

Make 
Applications 

More 

Valuable 

Download  a  free,  hilly  functional,  no-time-limit  copy  of  Cache,  or  request  it  on  CD,  at  InterSystems.com/Cache28A 


InterSystems  f 

CACHE 


©  2007  InterSystems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Cache  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  9-07  EmbcdCachc28  Co  Wo 
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SERVERS,  STORAGE, 

SWITCHES. 

Xeon  I 

ONE  BOX.  NO  HASSLES. 

inside" 

Powerful. 

Efficient. 

Introducing  IBM  BladeCenter  S  Express.  Now  you  can 
combine  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  processor-based 
blade  servers,  storage,  switches  and  management  tools 
in  one  small  chassis.  It’s  easy  to  set  up.  Easy  to  use. 
Easy  to  manage.  It’s  a  simple  way  to  simplify  your  IT. 

From  the  people  and  Business  Partners  of  IBM: 

It’s  innovation  made  easy. 


SIMPLIFY  AND  MANAGE  YOUR  I.T.  WITH  A  SINGLE  CHASSIS. 


Up  to  six  application  blades  with  the  ability  to  expand  to  multiple 
virtual  blades 


Integrated  storage  built  into  the  chassis  -  3.6TB  SAS  or  6TB  SATA 
3-year  customer  replaceable  unit  and  on-site  limited  warranty2 


IBM  BLADECENTER  HS21  EXPRESS 

$2,359  (SAVE  $249) 

OR  S62/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS' 

PN: 8853E1 U 


IBM  SYSTEM  STORAGE  DS3300  EXPRESS 

$4,545  (SAVE  $450) 

OR  S120/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS’ 

PN: 172631 E 


Features  up  to  two  high-performance  Dual-Core  or  Quad-Core  Intel 
Xeon  Processors 

1GB  standard/16GB  maximum  memory  per  blade  (32GB  with  Memory  and 
I/O  Expansion  Unit) 

3-year  customer  replaceable  unit  and  on-site  limited  warranty2 


Support  for  dual-port  and  hot-swappable  SAS  disks  at  10,000  and  15,000 
RPM  speeds 

Expandable  by  attaching  up  to  three  EXP3000S  or  a  total  of  48  hard  disk  drives 
3-year  limited  warranty  on  parts  and  labor2 


IBM  Express  “Bundle  and  Save” 

=  =_r  =.z=  express 

We  bundle  our  Express  systems  to  give  you  the 

=  —  =r=  advantage™ 

accessories  you  need  -  while  saving  you  money  on 

the  hardware  you  want.  Act  now.  Available  now  through 

ibm.com/systems/onebox 

ibm.com  and  IBM  Business  Partners. 

1  866-872-3902  (mention  6N8AH01  A) 
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2.  IBM  hardware  products  are  manufactured  Irom  new  parts,  or  new  and  serviceable  used  parts.  Regardless,  our  warranty  terms  apply.  For  a  copy  ot  applicable  product  warranties,  visit  ibm.com/servers/support/machine..warranties  or  write  to:  Warranty 
Information.  PO  Box  12195.  RTP,  NC  27709,  Attn  Dept.  JCUA/B203.  IBM  makes  no  representation  or  warranty  regarding  third-party  products  or  services,  including  those  designated  as  ServerProven*  or  ClusterProven*  Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to 
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at  an  additional  charge  IBM ,  the  IBM  logo.  IBM  Express  Advantage.  IBM  BladeCenter.  System  x  and  System  Storage  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
For  a  complete  list  of  IBM  trademarks,  see  ibrn.com  legal/copytrade.shtmi.  Intel  and  Xeon  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  All  prices  and 
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